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Bulletin 
THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, now open in the City of Seattle, Wash., is 
attracting much attention in the East and many from the Atlantic Seaboard will un- 
doubtedly avail themselves of the remarkably, low railroad fares to take a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast at a minimum cost. 

Fifty years ago, Seattle was a settlement of a few hundreds. Prior to 1852, it was 
but a meeting place for Indians; today it is the centre of a large and growing trans- 
Pacific shipping trade and one of the most attractive and prosperous cities on the Pacific : 
slope. 

The discovery of gold on Bonanza Creek in Alaska in 1896, and at Cape Nome in 
1898 and 1899, and the wonderful growth of the Northwest, are amply illustrated in this 
latest Exposition, which also serves to bring out the marvelous development of Seattle 
itself. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now has on sale excursion tickets to Seattle and 
other cities of the Northwest, good going and returning direct via any of the authorized 
transcontinental routes, at greatly reduced rates, and via San Francisco and Los Angeles 
at a slightly higher cost. 

These tickets are good returning until October 31, enabling passengers to devote 
the entire summer to the trip if they so desire. 

The excellent train service of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Chicago and St. Louis, 
in connection with the fast trains of the western lines, afford a direct and convenient 
service. 
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$2,112,813.94 


was paid in 1907 to FOURTEEN companies for steam boiler insurance 
throughout the Gaited States. “ 


$1,226,380.74 


of the above sum was paid to the HARTFORD alone. 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 
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Survey of ‘the World 


Mr. Taft Insists Upon ‘‘fter the tariff 
conference com- 


Tariff Reductions mittee had settled 


down to its work, the President began to 
exert his influence in favor of such re- 
ductions as still could be made. Members 
of the committee and others in ‘the Sen- 
ate or the House were invited to confer 
with him at the White House. Mr. 
Aldrich and Mr. Payne were his guests 
there, and the President heard Mr. La 
Follette’s arguments. He began these 
conferences on the 12th. Those who 


talked with him were told that he wanted 
to see iron ore, hides, coal and petroleum 


on the free list. 
twenty-three Representatives (twenty- 
two Republicans and one protectionist 
Democrat) called at the White House to 
protest against the removal of the duties 
on these raw materials. They did not 
induce him to change his attitude. After 
their departure the following statement 
was issued at the White House by his 
authority : 

“Mr. Young, of Michigan, opposed free ore; 
Mr. Mondell opposed free coal or reciprocity 
with Canada, and free hides—each on the 
ground that the policy would injure the inter- 
ests in his State; and a discussion was partici- 
pated in by other Representatives, who urged 
that the doctrine of free raw materials was not 
a Republican doctrine. The President replied 
that he was not committed to the principle of 
free raw material, but that he was committed 
to the principle of a downward revision of the 
tariff, which he had promised, and that he was 
obliged to look at-the matter, not from the 
standpoint of any particular district, but from 
the standpoint of the whole country, and also 
from the standpoint of responsibility for the 
entire Republican party. He said the question 
in each case was a question of fact, to be de- 
termined by evidence as to whether the present 
duty was needed for protection or whether the 
rate was excessive, so that downward revision 
or putting the article on the free list would not 
injure the industry. 


On the 16th a party of 


“He repeated the platform of the Republican 
party and said he had always understood that 
ii meant a downward revision in many in- 
stances, tho perhaps in some few instances an 
increase might be needed; that he reached this 
construction of the platform on what he under- 
stood to be the principle of protection and its 
justification—namely, that after an industry 
was protected by a duty equal to the difference 
between the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production in this country, including a 
fair profit to the manufacturer, the energy and 
enterprise of American business men and capi- 
talists, the effectiveness of American labor 
and the ingenuity of American inventors 
under the impulse of competition behind the 
tariff wall would reduce the cost of production, 
and that with the reduction in the cost of pro- 
duction the tariff rate would become unneces- 
sarily high and ought to be reduced. This was 
the normal operation of the tariff as claimed 
by the defenders of the protective system—not 
in every case, but as a general rule. Of course 
a revision of the tariff could not be perfect, but 
must have defects and inconsistencies; but, so 
far as his influence went, when called upon to 
act in connection with legislation, it would be 
thrown in the direction of performing the 
promises of the party as he understood them, 
and that if iron ore and oil and coal and hides 
did not need protection and the conditions 
were stich as to enable the ore producers and 
the oil producers and the coal producers and 
the producers of hides to compete successfully, 
without reduction of wages, with the producers 
from abroad, then they did not need a duty and 
these articles should go on the free list. It 
was a question of fact which he hoped to make 
up his mind with respect to, on such evidence 
as was available to him, in order to carry out 
what he understood to be the promises of the 
party to the whole people. 

“He said he felt that his position as the titular 
head of the Repubiican party and as President, 
with the whole people as his constituency, gave 
him a somewhat broader point of view than 
that of a single member of Congress in respect 
to articles produced in his district. He felt 
strongly the call of the country for a down- 
ward revision within the limitations of the 
protective principle, and he hoped to be able to 
respond to that call as he heard it, as well in 
the interest of the party as of the country.” 


Mr. Taft has received many letters and 
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telegrams commending his attitude. At 
the end of last week, Mr. Aldrich said 
that those provisions as to which the 
committee could not agree would be re- 
ferred to him, but that he must procure 
the votes needed for the approval of his 
decisions by Congress. It was under- 
stood that the House would stand by the 
President with respect to the duties he 
had mentioned, and would reject any 
conference report which did not meet his 
requirements, even going so far as to de- 
feat the bill if the committee should final- 
ly refuse to report in accord with his 
views. But nothing was said about the 
increases in the cotton goods schedule 
and other parts of the tariff, or of the 
new method of valuation. The com- 
mittee, at its sessions, accepted the Sen- 
ate’s administrative provisions (includ- 
ing the maximum rates) and restored the 
salaries originally provided for the Cus- 
toms Court. It was also agreed that pro- 
vision should be made for an issue of 
bonds, with interest at not less than 3 per 
cent., sufficient for the entire cost of the 
Panama Canal (estimated by Colonel 
Goethals at $397,000,000), with the un- 
derstanding that $50,000,000 should be 
used to reimburse the Treasury for the 
purchase of the canal rights and prop- 
erty, because the Treasury’s working bal- 
ance is not large enough and is falling. 


a 


In the House, on the 
12th, the Senate’s reso- 
lution for an income 
tax amendment to the Constitution was 
adoptel by a vote of 317 to 14, after a 
four hours’ debate. Those who voted 
against it were as follows: 

Allen, of Maine; Gardner, McCall, and 
Weeks, of Massachusetts; Henry and Hill, of 
Connecticut; Olcott and Southwick, of New 
York; Barchfeld, Dalzell, McCreary and 
Wheeler, of Pennsylvania; Calderhead, of 
Kansas; Fordney, of Michigan. 

Four of these are members of the tariff 
conference committee. Democrats as- 
serted that the resolution had been stolen 
from their platform. The leading speech 
against an income tax was made by Mr. 
McCall. Mr. Payne, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, said he was 
utterly opposed to the general policy of 
such a tax, but thought the Government 
should have power to tax incomes in 
time of war. He hoped such a tax would 
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not be imposed in time of peace. Mr. 
Bryan has published the following letter, 
addressed by him to President Taft: 
“Now that the States are going to vote on 
the ratification of the amendment specifically 
authorizing an income tax, why not give them 
a chance to vote on an amendment providing 
for the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote? In your speech of acceptance 
you said that you were personally inclined to 
favor such change in the Constitution. Would 
this not be an opportune time to present the 
subject to Congress? Two Constitutional 
amendments, one authorizing an income tax 
and the other providing for the popular election 
of Senators, would make your Administration 
memorable, and I pledge you whatever assist- 
ance I can render in securing the ratification 
of these amendments.” 
It is reported that Governor Johnson will 
call a special session of the Minnesota 
Legislature to vote upon the proposed 
amendment. It is known that those 
Republicans who are most influential 
with respect to the tariff revision do not 
like the tax on corporation net earnings. 
They have been in conference with the 
President, who urged the adoption of 
the tax by the committee. Thereafter 
they supported the proposition, and the 
acceptance of it is probably assured. 
Many protests have been received from 
officers of insurance companies and of 
other corporations, who hold that the tax 
is an inequitable one. The paragraphs 
relating to it, as passed in the Senate, are 
undergoing amendment in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It is reported that some 
persons connected with the Department 
fear that the tax, if imposed by Con- 
gress, will be pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. It is esti- 
mated that the revenue, at I per cent., 
would be about $25,000,000, and that the 
largest payments would be made by the 
Steel Corporation and the Standard Oil 
Company. About two-fifths of the total 
would be paid by the railroads. 


e 
An unforeseen 





: ie strike, 
poor lacey which has been marked 

— by riot and bloodshed, 
was begun on the 13th by the employees 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company, at 
McKee’s Rocks, six miles below Pitts- 
burgh. The men are not members of a 
union, but by mutual agreement about 
4,000 quit work. On the following day 
there was great disorder, and thruout 
last week the rioting was almost continu- 
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ous. The plant, which had been closed 
by the pamic, was reopened five months 
ago, with a reduced scale of wages. The 
men have worked in groups, each 
group’s foreman receiving the pay for 
all under his supervision and distrib- 
uting it. There has been complaint that 
the pay was inadequate and that places 
in the groups could be obtained only by 
bribes. The strikers, few of whom 
speak English, were well armed, and 
they sought to prevent the employment 
of men in their places. Forty troopers 
of the State constabulary came to the 
aid of the company, and were assisted 
by 300 deputies and as many special offi- 
cers. The story of what has taken place 
would be one of continuous war. For 
example, during the riots on the 14th 
more than 100 persons were injured, two 
fatally. There were similar riots on the 
following days, and the local hospital is 
filled with the wounded. The company’s 
president refused to consider any propo- 
sition from the strikers and gave notice 
that not one of them would be employed 
again. On the 17th, the strike of 200 
riveters at the works of the Standard 
Steel Company, in Lyndora, compelled 
3,000 other workmen there to be idle, 
and on the following day 500 employees 
of the Standard Wheel Company quit 
work. There was a riot at Lyndora on 
the 18th, when a company of troopers 
was attacked by the strikers. Ten of 
these were arrested and one was mor- 
tally wounded in the fight. It became 
known on the same day that the strikers 
at McKee’s Rocks had obtained large 
quantities of dynamite and were intend- 
ing to use it. President Hoffstot assert- 
ed that he had 2,000 strike breakers at 
hand and was ready to set them at work 
if the authorities would protect them. 
At the beginning of the present week the 
military authorities of the State, under 
the direction of Governor Stuart, were 
selecting stations for field artillery and 
sites for militia camps in the vicinity of 
McKee’s Rocks. 
& 


The Japanese on strike in Ha- 
waii have repeatedly disobeyed 
the injunction recently issued by 
Judge Robinson, to restrain them from 
intimidating men working in their places, 
and it is expected that several hundred of 
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them will be required to answer charges 
of contempt of court. On the 12th, there 
was the beginning of a new strike on a 
plantation eighteen miles from Honolulu, 
several hundred Japanese quitting work 
because their employer had refused to 
discharge five Japanese who had excited 
the hostility of their associates. There 
was much disorder, and the sheriff ar- 
rested several of the strikers. He was at 
once attacked by an angry mob: and 
forced to seek refuge in a sugar mill. 
Deputies from the city rescued him on 
the following day, and eighteen strikers 
were placed in jail. Their associates 
then returned to work. Governor 
Post, who recently returned to Porto 
Rico, says he was told in Washington by 
the President that he could retain his of- 
fice as long as he desired to do so. 
In Cuba, nearly a year ago, Governor 
Magoon appointed James Page, an Amer- 
ican, chief engineer of the water supply 
and sewer system of Cienfuegos. Mr. 
Page recently received notice of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to dismiss him on 
July 20. The American Minister at Ha- 
vana was instructed to protest against 
this removal. The Cuban Government 
has decided to retain Mr. Page. Pres- 
ident Gomez has directed the managers 
of the new Cuban national lottery to re- 
serve for him at the first drawing the 
ticket numbered 1895, the year of the be- 
ginning of the war for independence. 


st 


——s Reports from the Govern- 
South of Us ment at Bogota say that the 

revolution in Colombia is 
ended, and that those who were in revolt 
at Barranquilla and other places near the 
mouth of the Magdalena River have sur- 
rendered. General Ortiz was their com- 
mander.——Owing to renewed attacks 
upon the Argentine legation at La Paz by 
angry Bolivians, the Argentine Minister 
and his wife fled to the palace of Bolivia’s 
President for protection. The Minister 
then decided to leave the country, but 
recent reports say that he will remain at 
his post. Much property in La Paz be- 
longing to resident subjects of Peru or 
Argentina was destroyed by mobs, and 
the Argentine consulate at Tupisa was 
wrecked. The Peruvian Government ad- 
vanced money to pay for the homeward 
passage of Peruvians, and many of these 
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have left Bolivia. In Chili, war between 
Peru and Bolivia is expected, but in the 
Peruvian capital there have been no at- 
tacks upon Bolivians, President Leguia 
having successfully urged the people to 
preserve the peace. It is said that the 
Bolivian Government has decided that it 
will not accept the decision of the Argen- 
tine President concerning the disputed 
territory, also that it will await the action 
of Congress in August. President Mon- 
tes has apologized to the Argentine Min- 
ister for the assaults of the mob, and has 
given him a guard of 800 soldiers. It 
was asserted in Buenos Aires on the 14th 
that he had sent an apology to the Argen- 
tine Government, which was satisfied with 
it, but on the following day this was de- 
nied at La Paz. The arrest of several 
men at Fuerte, in the Mexican State of 
Sinaloa, has brought to light a new revo- 
lutionary conspiracy against the Diaz 
Government. It was intended that the 
uprising should take place on September 
16, and it is said that the movement was 
to be directed from San Antonio, in Tex- 
as. At the demand of our Govern- 
ment, Colonel Garcia, a provincial magis- 
trate in Guatemala, has been removed 
from office, because (owing, it is alleged, 
to bribery) he failed to bring to justice 
the murderers of William Wright, an 
American citizen and a negro, who was 
killed by a mob. 








The Wright brothers have 
many rivals this summer and 
while they are experimenting 


Aeronautic 
Progress 


without much success at Fort Myer, near. 


Washington, other aviators have sur- 
passed their feats. At Doue, France, 
June 18, M. Paulham reached an altitude 
of 450 feet, a higher point than any 
heavier-than-air machine had before at- 
tained, about 100 feet above the best rec- 
ord of Wilbur Wright last year. M. 
Paulham has made two flights of about 
an hour, stopping only when his gasoline 
gave out. He began his practice with the 
aeroplane less than a month ago. M. 
Bleriot, who is the first aeroplanist to 
make a cross-country flight, from Etamp 
to Orleans, about twenty-five miles, has 
also broken the speed record by flying 
2,000 meters in two. minutes nine- 
teen seconds. Special interest  at- 
taches to M. Bleriot’s experiments 
because he uses a monoplane, where- 


as most of the other practicable ma- 
chines in use are biplanes. Mr. Hubert 
Latham has, however, constructed a mon- 
oplane of very simple and ingenious con- 
struction with which he tried to fly 
across the English Channel to win the 
London Mail’s $25,000 prize, but fell 
into the water when half way across 
because the motor stopped. In this 
country Mr. Glen H. Curtiss, experiment- 
ing at Hempstead Plains, near Mineola, 
L. I., has done better work than any 
American this year. On July 18, he 
made a flight of 29% miles, remaining in 
the air 52% minutes. Last year Orville 
Wright at Fort Myer made a flight last- 
ing one hour, ten minutes and fifty sec- 
onds, while Wilbur Wright in France 
covered 100 miles in two hours, eighteen 
minutes and thirty-three seconds. This 
secures for Mr. Curtiss the Scientific 
American trophy which he won last year 
with the “June Bug.” His present ma- 
chine, the “Golden Flier,” is only twenty- 
nine feet wide, while the “June Bug” was 
forty-six. In some respects it is an ad- 
vantage in construction over the Wright 
machine, as it is much smaller and rises 
from the ground with a preliminary run 
on its three wheels, while the Wright 
aeroplane has to be launched with consid- 
erable velocity by means of a weight fall- 
ing from a derrick. Mr. Curtiss will 
represent the Aero Club in the Interna- 
tional Aviation Race at Rheims, France, 
on August 28. The “Golden Flier” when 
put in charge of a novice, Alexander 
Williams, was shipwrecked as soon as 
she started on the first flight. He rose to 
a height of about. forty feet and by a 
sudden jerk of the rudder he turned the 
aeroplane so.sharply to the right that it 
tipped over. In the fall the machine was 
injured and Mr. Williams had his arm 
broken. The new machine with which 
Orville Wright is experimenting has not 
worked well and still days having: been 
rare, so there has been much disappoint- 
ment to the Congressmen, Government 
officials and other Washington people 
who have assembled on the ground daily 
in the expectation of seeing the cross- 
country flight with a passenger which the 
Wrights are obliged to make before their 
aeroplane is purchased by the Govern- 
ment. The longest flight so far made by 
Orville Wright this season is seventeen 
minutes, 
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In spite of the protests 
of the Russian and Brit- 
; ish representatives, and 
their threat that foreign intervention 
was inevitable if the constitutionalists 
approached the capital, they continued 
to advance and have now captured Te- 
heran and deposed the Shah. The 
Bakhtiari from the south, under Sardar 
Asad, effected a junction with the con- 
stitutionalists coming eastward from 
Resht, Kazvin and the Caucasus, under 
the Sipahdar, Governor of Gilan. The 
latter was formerly a horse dealer of 
Tabriz, who showed his ability in fight- 
ing by clearing of brigands the roads 
leading to that city. He was a leader in 
the movement to establish a republic, 
with Tabriz as its capital. As the com- 
bined forces of the constitutionalists ap- 
proached Teheran, they were visited by 
the representatives of the British and 
Russian legations, to urge them to with- 
draw. The Sipahdar stated his terms, 


The Revolution 
in Persia 


which were that the two commanders be 
permitted to enter Teheran with a body 
guard of 150 men each, to remain until 
they were satisfied with the working of 
the constitutional régime; that all the 
Russian troops leave the country; that 
the reactionary ministry be dismissed 
and the new ministers be selected by the 
anjumans (political clubs) thruout Per- 
sia; that the governors of provinces be 
appointed with the approval of the local 
anjumans, and a few other stipulations. 
These were declared preposterous by the 
Russian and British emissaries. A few 
days later, as the revolutionary forces 
got near the city, they exprest a willing- 
ness to concede some of the terms de- 
manded, but the Sipahdar replied that 
he would see them in Teheran. The 
Persian Cossacks under Russian officers 
had several skirmishes with the forces 
of the Sipahdar, but on July 13, while 
the Cossacks were gathered on the west- 
ern side of the city to defend a threat- 


























‘HE BAKHTIARI TRIBESMEN WHO HAVE CAPTURED TEHERAN AND OVERTHROWN THE 
SHAH. 
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ened attack from that quarter, a strong 
force rode around to the north and en- 
tered the gates there, taking possession 
of the parliament house, the foreign 
quarter and most of the city except Gun 
square, in front of the barracks held by 
General Liakhoff and the main body of 
his Cossacks. The Shah had taken ref- 
uge in his. palace of Sultanabad, outside 
the gates to the northwest, and the 
troops under him defended the palace by 
musketry and at the same time shelled 
the parliament house. This was also 
under fire of the Cossacks in Gun 
square, who were with difficulty holding 
their position against the continuous 
fusillade and occasional charges of the 
invaders. The Russian flag waved over 
the house of General Liakhoff, from 
which the Cossack sharpshooters were 
firing. After a day and night of fight- 
ing the Shah became frightened, and, 
under an escort of British Sepoys, was 
taken to the Russian Legation, over 
which British and Russian flags were 
flying. The priests and dignitaries meet- 
ing in the parliament declared by this 
act the Shah had forfeited his crown, 
and the Crown Prince, Ahmed Mirza, a 
boy of twelve years, was declared Shah 
in his stead, with the exiled Ul Mulk as 
regent. The Sipahdar was made Min- 
ister of War of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, General Liakhoff, having nothing 
left to.fight for, offered his services to 
the newgfgovernment and they were ac- 
cepted. His Cossacks surrendered their 
arms, which were then restored to them, 
and then, under the authority of the 
Minister of War instead of the Shah, 
but with the same commander, they un- 
dertook the policing of the city. Not- 
_withstanding the apprehensions of the 
looting and killing of foreigners which 
have been exprest frequently in the dis- 
patches via St. Petersburg, the conduct 
of the constitutionalist troops, undis- 
ciplined and irregular as they are, has 
been exemplary. Prisoners have been 
treated humanely and no foreigner has 
suffered in person or property. The 
Russian bank, containing $10,000,000, 
was protected by the entering troops. 
The new Shah is not the oldest, but the 
second son of Mohammed Ali, the de- 
posed Shah. He is however, the oldest 
son by a princess of Kajar family, or the 
royal blood, and had been therefore 


designated by the late Shah as his suc- 
cessor. His mother, it is said, wishes to 
take him with her into exile, and the boy 
was taken weeping to the Peacock 
Throne. The Russian army from the 
Caucasus is still at Kazvin, 86 miles 
northwest of Teheran. The instructions 
of its commander are worth quoting for 
future reference: 


“The further advance of a portion of the 
force depends upon the course of events. It 
can only ensue upon the demand of the Im- 
perial legation in Teheran in the event of the 
dangerous situation aforesaid arising. The 
commander of the force will be provided with 
the most definite instructions, which will em- 
phasize that the exclusive object of the force 
must be the protection of the Russian and for- 
eign legations, institutions, and subjects, while 
abstaining from any interference in the politi- 
cal struggle raging in Persia and generally in 
the internal affairs of Persia. The Russian 
troops will remain in Persia only until the lives 
and property of the Russian and other foreign 
diplomatic representatives and subjects and the 
safety of foreign institutions seems to be com- 
pletely insured.” 


& 

.. Mulai Hafid seems to be no 
Chaos in : : . 
M more successful in maintain- 

orocco 


ing order in Morocco than his 
younger brother, Abdul Aziz, whom he 
deposed. As a matter of fact, the posi- 
tion of Sultan of Morocco is an impos- 
sible one, because no ruler can comply 
with the demands of the Powers and at 
the same time satisfy all factions of the 
people. There are four or five distinct 
revolutionary movements in the country, 
and the Sultan is without troops or 
money to defend his rights. One party 
is trying to restore Abdul Aziz to the 
throne. Bu Hamara, who has for sev- 


eral years been the leader of a revolu- 


tionary party, is again active. Mulai El 
Kebir, a brother of the Sultan, who 
claims the throne, has been proclaimed 
Sultan at Zemur and has captured Me- 
kinez. Another pretender, known as the 
Roghi, is reported to have entered Fez, 
the capital, and to have surrounded the 
palace containing the Sultan Mulai 
Hafid. On the Riff coast General Mari- 
nas, the Spanish governor of Melilla, 
having received reinforcements of Span- 
ish troops, is engaged in a lively con- 
flict with the Kabyle tribesmen. Public 
opinion in Spain is divided on the ques- 
tion of intervention in Morocco. The 
Republicans and Radicals of Catalonia 
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are manifesting violent opposition to the 
Government by means of mass meetings 
and public demonstrations. On the 
other hand, a large number of young 
men of aristocratic family have volun- 
teered for service under General Ma- 
rinas. 
Pad 

Considerable damage was 
caused in the province of Elis, 
Southern Greece, by earthquake 
shocks on July 15 and 17. In the first 
shock 26 persons are reported to have 
lost their lives and 100 more injured, 
chiefly in the village of Havari, where 
two or three hundred houses were de- 
molished. In the later shocks several 
more persons were killed and a large 
number injured. Ten villages report de- 
struction of buildings. lissures were 
formed in the earth in some places from 
which hot water and, it is also said, molt- 
en lava are flowing. Earthquakes are re- 
ported on the same date from Lisbon, 
Portugal, and Santa Barbara. The 
ministry headed by Mr. Theotopis has 
resigned because of its disapproval of 
the anti-Turkish agitation. The mani- 
festations of this feeling were the mass 
meetings held to sympathize. with the 
Greeks who suffer under Turkish rule, 
and, second, an organized demand of the 
officers of the army and navy for an in- 
crease in the means of national defense. 
Mr. Rhallis has been asked to form a 
ministry. The four Powers who form 
the protectorate over Crete have decided 
to adhere to their plan of withdrawing 
the forces of the Powers on the date set 
a year ago, July 27, 1909, but four sta- 
tionnaires will be sent, one of each 
Power, to guard the Ottoman flag and 
the flags of the four Powers. A decla- 
ration to be addressed to the people of 
Crete promising, in particular, that the 
Powers will continue to occupy them- 
selves with the Cretan question in a 
benevolent spirit, but adding that it is 
their duty to see that order is maintained 
and the safety of the Mussulmans in 
Crete assured; that with this object they 
reserve the right of adopting such meas- 
ures as may be expedient for the resto- 
ration of tranquillity, in case disturb- 
ances should break out which the local 
authorities were unable to quell. The 
Porte requested the Powers to be al- 
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lowed to send a guard ship to Crete, but 
the request has been refused. 


ot 


Don Carlos of ‘Bourbon, Duke 
of Madrid, died on July 18, at 
Varese, in Lombardy, at the 
age of sixty-one. He was the head of 
the oldest surviving branch of the house 
of Bourbon, and therefore had claims to 
the thrones of both France and Spain. 
He was debarred from France by the 
law of 1813 and establishment of the 
republic, and from Spain by the disre- 
gard of the Salic law, debarring woman 
from the succession. The claims of his 
father, Don Juan, were responsible for 
the Carlist risings of 1848, 1855 and 
1860, and Don Carlos came near gaining 
the throne of Spain in the four years’ 
war in 1876. His pretensions descend to 
his son, Don Jaime. The Infante 
Alfonso of Bourbon-Orleans has been 
deprived of his title and stripped of his 
Spanish honors and decorations, on ac- 
count of his marriage, on July 15, to the 
Princess Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg with- 
out the royal assent. He is a great- 
grandson of Louis Phillippe of France. 
——In order to put an end to the abuse 
of absenteeism in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, the Chamber has adopted a 
rule that all members shall sign an at- 
tendance book on arrival, and if they 
omit to do this for six consecutive sit- 
tings they shall be regarded as absent 
without leave, thereby losing the right to 
payment for those days. Voting by 
proxy has been very common, and some- 
times as many as 500 votes have been 
recorded when not a tenth that number 
were present. The court martial 
held at Adana finds that the Vali, the 
revolutionary commander, and other offi- 
cers of Adana, are guilty of complicity 
in the massacres of the Armenians last 
April. It reports, however, that it would 
be difficult to punish all those concerned 
in the massacres, because their number 
is so great. The court martial reports 
that “800 deserve death, 15,000 deserve 
penal servitude for life, and 80,000 de- 
serve minor punishments. If the Gov- 
ernment decides to carry out the punish- 
ments we will establish a cordon around 
the town and deal with the matter expe- 
ditiously.’ 


Foreign 
Notes 

















Does Prohibition Prohibit ? 


[The following letters from our readers fairly represent the great number sent us. 
Unfortunatély the limitations of space prevent our using them all, and even most of the 


following have been abbreviated. 


It was to be expected that the prevailing number would 


call attention to the evils they have observed.—Epiror.] 


Eight Good Observations. 


In New York State the town, which is a 
subdivision of the county, may vote every sec- 
ond year upon the questions of licensing ho- 
tels, saloons, retail liquor stores and phar- 
macists. The cities are excluded from this 
privilege. The average New York town has 
an area of thirty or forty square miles and a 
population varying from a few hundred to 
six or seven thousand. It will readily be seen 
that in an area so restricted, especially when 
surrounded by more or less of license terri- 
tory, the possible effects of prohibition are re- 
duced to a minimum. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing license with no-license 
conditions in several towns, and my conclu- 
sions are summarized somewhat as follows: 

1. In accordance with the general rule, no- 
license is much easier to obtain and much more 
effective when obtained, in a purely rural town 
than in one containing a large village. 

2. In the larger villages, no-license produces 
a marked result when it first goes into effect. 
Liquor selling for a time at least is quiet and 
secret. Hotels sometimes make a show of 
nailing rough boards across their doors and 
turning away guests. This farce usually lasts 
only a few davs or weeks. 

3. The saloons are the first to be deprived 
of license, and are seldom maintained in vio- 
lation of law. The hotel barrooms then do 
most of the business. When they also are 
outlawed, the drug stores usually retain their 
licenses and profit greatly bv their ‘legal mo- 
nopoly. Large quantities of intoxicants are also 
shipped in to private consumers and delivery 
wagon dealers. 

4. The prohibition wave often spends itself 
in the no-license vote, leaving the law to en- 
force itself. Tn such cases, liquor is openly 
sold again after a few months. 

5. Ihe enforcement of the law depends 
upon the attitude of the authorities. When 
private citizens are obliged to push enforce- 
ment unaided, they often find insurmountable 
obstacles. Evidence is hard to obtain, and 
prosecuting officers generally indifferent or 
hostile. Grand juries moreover will refuse to 
indict and trial juries to convict on evidence 
twice as strong as would be required in a 
murder case. But when the authorities are in 
sympathy with the law, all this is changed, 
and the liquor laws become as effective as the 
law against larceny. Many counties have re- 
cently shown a marked improvement in con- 
ditions of enforcement. 

6. With all its limitations, town prohibition, 
under any respectable degree of enforcement, 
is worth while. Regular drinkers will of 
course continue to obtain liquor; but they are 
likely to drink less in proportion to the diffi- 
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culty of procuring it. The elimination of sa 
loons and the closing or even half-closing oi 
hotel barrooms largely reduce lounging, 
casual drinking and treating. In the great 
majority of no-license towns, public drunk 
enness is far less common than under license 
But the greatest advantage of all is the re 
striction of opportunity for young men and 
boys to form the drinking habit. It is in the 
licensed and “respectable” barrooms_ the 
careers of nearly all drunkards are begun. 

7. The charge that no-license is a damage 
to general business in New York towns and 
villages is the veriest nonsense. In manufac- 
turing towns, where labor is in demand, work- 
men will sometimes refuse to settle on ac- 
count of no-license. But this difficulty is more 
than made up for by the increased effective- 
ness of sober men. A few farmers will draw 
their produce by preference to a license town; 
but the saloons get nearly all the money they 
spend. 

8. When a town lapses from license to no- 
license, it is usually because of the discourage- 
ment of the temperance people over imperfect 
enforcement of the law, the apathy of the gen- 
ral public toward moral questions, and the 
prompt and business-like activity of the liquor 
men. They are fighting for their living; the 
reformers, apparently, for their health. 

Howarp L. Rrxon. 


& 
Good for Starkey! 


Our township of Starkey has now had over 
four years of no-license. The result has been 
in every way satisfactory in the reduction of 
drunkenness, quietness upon the streets of our 
villages and in the more orderly appearance of 
our streets. The “bum” element has disap- 
peared from their accustomed haunts and 
either gone to work or migrated to more con- 
genial climes. 

The most noticeable change is at our annual 
town fairs, where formerly many people were 
more or less under the influence of liquor and 
especially at night a riotous, half-drunken 
crowd made our streets no fit place for a 
woman to walk. Since the advent of pro- 
hibition all this has changed. Scarcely a 
drunken man is to be seen and our streets are 
safe places for the passage of women even 
in the evening. 

Several parties in town thought that they 
could sell liquor on the sly without detection, 
which they did for a time, but through the 
efforts of the Law and Order League in their 
vigorous prosecutions these men soon found 
to their sorrow could not. Some 
pleaded guilty, others have indictments hanging 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
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over them and all appear to have quit the busi- 
ness. 

The fact of law enforcement in the town of 
Starkey has had a marked effect in carrying 
the county dry. 

During the campaign the merchants in Dun- 
dee, which is in the town of Starkey, were in- 
terviewed and the majority gave good testi- 
mony to the benefit to their business resulting 
from no-license. The two banks said that 
their deposits had increased, some claimed bet- 
ter collections and nearly all that there had 
been no falling off in their business. These 
testimonials were published, which strength- 
ened the weak knees of the merchants in other 
towns who were expecting disaster to their 
business in case of no-license. The reverse has 
certainly been true of the town of Starkey. 
Our town is more prosperous than at any time 
in its history, less liquor is drank, the liquor 
laws are better enforced than ever, and as well 
as most laws upon our statute books. 


James S. Frost. 
LakemonT, N. Y. 


& 
Birmingham’s Experience. 


Birmingham is a large and cosmopolitan 
place, with a varied population, many of its 
residents being foreigners with a holy horror 
of prohibition. In the election the county is 
the unit. The city itself gave a small majority 
against prohibition, the suburbs and the coun- 
try districts furnishing the dry majorities. 
Thus it happens that the law faces in Birming- 
ham proper the most adverse conditions. Add 
to this general condition the further fact that 
the opposition has control of the City Council 
and the prosecuting department of the Crimi- 
nal Courts. Pile on this the attitude of judges 
who have construed the law with exceeding 
strictness, giving the defendant the benefit of 
every doubt. Yet we have made progress. A 
large number of the best citizens are active 
members of the Law and Order League, and 
the pressure on the violators of the law is con- 
stant. The decrease in the consumption of 
liquor and in the crimes that grow out of it, 
is substantial. Less liquor is brought into Bir- 
mingham by the express companies on all the 
roads than formerly went out on a single line. 
Liquor is still consumed, but has been driven 
to cover. Public sentiment is growing in favor 
of prohibition and is already strong enough to 
prevent open violations. To make a lasting 
success we realize that the law must be 
strengthened in those points where the courts 
have destroyed it by construction, and that we 
must elect new men to the bench and the so- 
licitor’s office. This will take time, but in the 
meanwhile the work of educating the rising 
tape goes on. In every Protestant Sun- 
day school and church prohibition is taught and 
preached. We are aware that enforcement de- 
pends on public opinion, and with every boy 
who enters Sunday school the tide of public 
opinion rises higher. 

Frep M. Jackson, 
Pres. Jefferson Co. Bldg. & Loan Ass’n. 


DIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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The Tale of Uncle ’Lias. 


Last year, having occasion to spend some 
time in a small village in the South, I was 
much interested to note the effect of prohibi- 
tion. The closing of the saloons was accom- 
plished while I was there, the town having 
gone “dry” at the last election. 

Not far from where I was staying lived an 
old darky, Uncle ’Lias, and his wife, Sophro- 
nia. The wife supported the two by washing, 
altho Uncle ’Lias worked well all the week; 
but on Saturday night went home with empty 
pockets and in a beastly state of intoxication. 

The Saturday evening following the closing 
of the saloons we saw Uncle ’Lias wending his 
way up the street with his arms full of bun- 
dles, and one particularly long one, carried 
very gingerly. 

One of the gentlemen present called out to 
him: “Uncle ’Lias, what all have you got 
there?” 

Uncle ’Lias grinned and chuekled and shuf- 
fled around on the sidewalk, and finally came 
out with: “Say, boss, you know I couldn't git 
nawthin’ to drink tonight, so { jus’ nachelly 
had to buy something down to the grocery and 
then I thot I’d git a little present for S’phrony,” 
displaying with great pride a new parasol. 

I felt there was a whole sermon in that sen- 
tence, and could imagine “S’phrony” after see- 
ing the display of necessities and the “present” 
exclaiming: “Bless the Lord!” __ 

M. ALICE CROOKSTON. 


a 
Local Option a Failure. 


I am in no way, directly or indirectly, con- 
a with the liquor business and never have 

een. 

I have, however, given the question of so- 
called local option in Illinois, my native State, 

careful consideration and study, and, from such 

study and investigation, 1 pronounce the act 
and its workings not only vicious, as it fails 
to carry out its object—the restriction of the 
consumpticn of liquor—but actually causing 
drunkenness and the destruction of private 
property interests, as well as injuring and hin- 
dering the municipal governments. 

I voice these statements upon actual investi- 
gation of conditions in the following towns of 
Southern Illinois, many of which being county 
seats : Vandalia, Effingham, Carmi, Mt. Ver- 
non, Johnson City, Marion, Herrin, Carbon- 
dale, Percy, Coulterville, Pinckneyville, Du- 
Quoin, Virden, Girard, Sandoval. 

The so-called local option act—a misnomer 
and a fraud, because in its application, restrict- 
ing the issuance of licenses in cities and towns, 
the voters of suburban or outside sections, who 
have no interest in the government of the cities, 
by their votes control such cities—was enacted 
and became a law in those cities in April, 1908. 

Before the end of the first half-year period 
of the fiscal year of such towns, usually Octo- 
ber 1, the city treasuries of over 90 per cent. 
of the towns were absolutely penniless, on ac- 
count of the failure of local option territory, 
under existing revenue laws, to produce suf- 
ficient revenue for the usual city purposes. 


Patmyra, N. Y. 
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All of those towns curtailed expenses, and 
many of them discharged the police, stopped 
all work on the streets, while some cut out the 
electric lights. Many also resorted to the issu- 
ance of anticipation warrants, an abominable 
method of tiding over present financial diffi- 
culties, 

When it is known that not more than two 
per cent. of the valuation of property can be 
levied and collected for city purposes, how can 
there be any change in financial conditions of 
such towns, for the better, during the period 
of local option? 

The advent of the “short’’ revenue period for 
the cities had an immediate detrimental effect 
upon the real estate of such places. Rents fell, 
ard the actual selling prices of lots and houses 
dropped and remained many per cent. lower; 
so that the actual city revenue is now raised 
on a lower intrinsic valuation basis for such 
property. Another burden for the owner and 
taxpayer. ' 

The records of the courts and the records of 
the station agents show that there is more 
liauor sold in the local option territory of IIli- 
nois than ever before. The joint and speak- 
easy are found on every corner, and many of 
the people who have the necessary money send 
off and buy liquors in quantities, which produce 
drunkenness and disorder. In Union, Johnson 
and other counties, the circuit and county 
judges have called a halt in the raid on the 
county treasuries by the professional snitches, 
parties who make a business of spying upon 
the blind tigers and the bootleggers, as the 
work is driving the counties also to the wall. 

My personal observations are, therefore, that 
prohibition, under the guise of local option, is 
productive of evil instead of good. It fails to 
produce sufficient revenue for the cities and 
towns, which condition causes bankruptcy for 
them. It fails to prohibit everywhere, as the 
records of the county courts fully testify; and 
finally, it produces a backward trend in real 
estate values, and has a deterrent effect upon 
investors for commercial or other purposes. 

STEPHEN P. MoNAHAN. 

East St. Louris, Inu. 


& 


Abstemious Des Moines. 


The Grant Club, of Des Moines, Iowa, is a 
non-partisan political club, the only financially 
successful clubhouse for men where meals are 
served and reading rooms and bowling alleys 
are open to members and friends. No liquor 
is permitted to be served on the premises. 

Ingersoll Park is an amusement park, with 
outdoor vaudeville performances, roller coast- 
ers, etc. It is highly successful financially and 
a place which all the people patronize. No 
liquors of any kind are ever permitted in the 
place. As a result, the grounds are decent for 
children of all ages and it is a summer outing 
place of respectability and good cheer. 

The Des Moines Golf and Country Club is 
another example. When the fine grounds were 
leased for the new eighteen hole golf course 
an influential citizen who believed sincerely in 
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prohibition was successful in having the clause 
put into the lease that no liquor of any kind 
should be sold on the place or the lease would 
be forfeited. The result is one of the most 
beautiful and successful clubs in the United 
States, where children and young people may 
go and come with parents or without, and 
where most of the members would be loath to 
have it different. 

We believe these conditions have been 
brought about by the sincerity and courage of 
those citizens who stood for a good cause in 
its dark day and have lived to prove to thos: 
fearful lest it would hurt business to do away 
with liquor that the latter were mistaken. 

VirciniA J. BerryHi_t. 


a 
Express Packages in Michigan. 


If prohibition really did prohibit, I believ: 
ninety per cent. of the American people woul: 
declare in its favor. About the only salutary 
effect is the elimination of the saloon. Whilk 
our drug stores have complied strictly with the 
law, it has nevertheless seemed to be necessar\ 
for the owners thereof to. sell some _ liquo: 
Two cf the drug firms in this city are out 
spoken against local option, and I understand 
the remaining two’are also opposed to it 
Quantities of liquor are sent into the count) 
from the outside to the individual consumers 
The druggists sell but a small percentage of 
the total amount consumed in this county 
Out of twenty-four packages of express recent 
ly coming into one of our ernress offices, eight 
consisted of consignments of liquor of some 
quality. 

Repeated violations of the local option law 
are occurring.' At the first day of the present 
June term of court, eleven violators were on 
the carpet. Nine pleaded guilty, one was put 
over the term and the other was tried, result- 
ing in a verdict of guilty. The latter case has 
been appealed to the Supreme Court. Only 
two of the number pleading guilty paid a fine. 
A large expense is, therefore, settled upon the 
county 


Des Mornes, Ia. 


J. Earte Brown. 
St. Jouns, Micn. 


& 
Five of Whom Are Girls. 


As a temperance man from childhood, for 
many years a prohibition and Good Templa: 
worker, formerly publisher of the New Eng 
land Good Templar, twenty-five years devoted 
to reform movements; an earnest, and, I be 
lieve, conscientious member of Christ’s Church, 
the father of six children, five of whom ar: 
girls, knowing the imputations that invariabl) 
follow a statement of this kind from a man in 
my position, I hesitate to record my present 
belief as regards the question “Does Prohibi- 
tion Prohibit ?” 

For many years I insisted that prohibition 
and sumptuary laws alone could regulate the 
question of intemperance. Ten years’ residence 
in Wisconsin has completely changed these 
opinions. 
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Milwaukee is undoubtedly the “wettest” 
town on the map. In directing a. stranger to 
any given. locality it is quite common to say 
“Go seven saloons north and three west.” 
Theoretically, such conditions should make this 
city the most drunken and disorderly in the 
country. Honesty compels me to admit, how- 
ever, that Milwaukee is the most orderly city 
with which I have ever come into contact. Beer 
and light wines are consumed freely and the 
result is that very little of the stronger drinks 
is used. In ten years I have not seen a dozen 
men the worse for liquor. No city in the 
country can show as many homes owned by the 
working classes. We have no labor troubles. 
You can go to our public parks any Sunday 
afternoon and see from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand people enjoying the band concerts, and 
drunkenness is an unknown quantity. I do not 
hesitate to allow my daughters to visit their 
friends in either daytime or evening, as life is 
just as safe on our streets as in the confines 
of the home. The moral status of Milwaukee 
is second to no city of its size in the country, 
and on this point I defy refutation. 

I have no defense to make for beer or light 
wines, but any one who will make an honest 
investigation of conditions here will be forced 
to admit that we have about the most healthy, 
contented and respectable class of people in 
the country. 

I made a careful study of conditions in my 
native State of Maine a few years ago and was 
amazed at the difference. I saw more drunken 
men in the month I was in Maine, many times 
more, than I have seen in this city in ten years’ 
residence. I found that every man who had a 
desire for intoxicants was well supplied and 
more whisky was offered me in my month’s 
visit than has been offered to me here in ten 
years. 

I have come to regret that so many of my 
fellow churchmen insist on treating the ques- 
tion from the theoretical point of view, basing 
their belief upon the presentation of profes- 
sional political agitators instead of making an 
honest investigation of the facts. 

The evils of intemperance are so pro- 
nounced that any movement that tends to 
make whisky drinkers out of a class of people 
who would otherwise make temperate use of 
beer and mild wines should be given careful 
consideration? Prohibition will never prohibit. 
Regulation will regulate if divorced from 
party politics. Let us have regulation. 


Epwin B. Lorp. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


s&s 
Hypocritical Wahoo. 


In the town of Wahoo. Neb., are eleven 
churches and four saloons. Apparently there 
should be a large majority in favor of a dry 
town, but at the last town election the can- 
didates for councilmen who favored prohibi- 
tion were defeated by the votes cast two to 
one, and why? 

_ The four saloons pay annually into the pub- 
lic school treasury five thousand two hundred 
dollars, and those who from the housetops cry 
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prohibition, when secretly they cast their vote, 
take into consideration the increase of taxes 
if the saloon money is cut out. We do not 
say anything about the back entrance or po- 
litical aspirations. 
C. J. Carison. 
Wanoo, Nes. 


& 
The Social Glass in Texas. 


Saloon men in neighboring towns secured 
the names of all habitual drinkers and all 
others who might be induced to take a drink. 
The first class they furnished by express as 
regular customers, and to the others they 
would ship C. O. D. a jug of whisky, then 
notify them by mail to call at the express 
office and receive a package. Many, who 
would not have thought of ordering it, would 
do as requested, as it was there for them. 
Some would pay no attention until happening 
to be in town they would be notified in person 
by the express agent, when, if in company 
with others who wanted a social glass, would 
take and pay for the liquor. In this way the 
evils of the treating habit were present; and 
I am satisfied, tho I can’t explain it, that this 
system was more harmful than the open 
saloon, especially among young men and boys. 
If a consignee actually refused such a ship- 
ment, the shipper had only to notify some one 
else that a package for so-and-so was at the 
express office, and if he would call and pay 
the charges it would be delivered to him. By 
this means the shipper was always sure of a 
sale, and it is not on record that a shipment 
was ever returned. 

C. W. Martin. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


a 
Eloquence from Tennessee. 


Today, July 1, Tennessee will try State- 
wide prohibition. The last Legislature so en- 
acted, but the question was never submitted 
to a popular vote. Had it been it would have 
been defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
This was evidenced by the very large majority 
for Governor Patterson over the brilliant 
Senator Carmack, the latter being for such a 
law and the Governor opposed to it. It will 
not do away with the sale nor drinking of 
liquor any more than local option has done, 
and there will be as much money spent, but 
the money wi!l not redound to the benefit of 
Tennessee. Contrariwise. it will necessitate 
an increase of taxation on the necessaries of 
life. It will drive away manufacturers of beer 
from cities like Memphis, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville and other places. It will be 
a heavy loss of revenue, '-1t we'll have beer, 
whisky also. 

I will cite, briefly, an instance in Nash- 
ville, being nearest me of the cities men- 
tioned, and, “ex uno disce omnes.” There is 
Mr. William Gerst, a gentleman who was in- 
duced to go to Nashville and invest lavishy 
in the manufacture of beer, yet the State— 
no!—the Legislature, in a moment of frenzy, 
has virtually confiscated his property and will 
lose a most worthy and _public-spirited 
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citizen—one whose purse was ever open to 
public enterprise. Why, sir, the Gerst Brew- 
ing Company donated $2,000 to our Centen- 
nial. Employees of the same company do- 
nated $600. Mr. Gerst gave $10,000 to the 
Centennial Company for restaurant conces- 
sions and erected four buildings at a cost of 
$15,762.62. He paid $12,000 for equipment, 
fed inmates of charitable institutions for noth- 
ing,‘and made no charge for members, their 
wives and children, of the Press Associations 
from many States—Virginia, Louisiana, Illi- 
nois, Nebraska, Ohio, North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and other States. His object 
was to advertise Nashville and the beautiful 
Southland. 

I mention this one instance to show how 
ungrateful, if not malicious, fanaticism can 
be, and is, to vent its spleen. It makes me 
think of the days of witchcraft in the Colonies 
from about 1645 for forty or fifty years, away 
up in Massachusetts. That awful frenzy 
passed away almost as suddenly as it had 
arisen, leaving to future ages a fearful warn- 
ing against such popular insanity. So it will 
be as to this effort to fetter a freeman’s will. 
Madame Roland exclaimed on the block when 
awaiting the axe of the executioner: ‘Oh, 
liberty! in thy name how many crimes are 
committed!” The patriot, Patrick Henry, 
said: “Give me liberty or give me death!” 
And the women sing and pray, and call on 
Jehovah. But I will say to them that what- 
ever ceremonies among men have rendered 
them most ridiculous and absurd; whatever 
crimes most infamous in the eyes of their own 
species and impious in the sight of Heaven, 
are to be traced to the iniquity or perversion 
of their religious institutions. As for myself, 
I grant to no one, from the throne to the cot- 
tage; from the philosopher to the clown; from 
the most exquisitely refined to the rudest bar- 
barian, to prescribe what I shall or shall not 


eat or drink. 
(Cort.) Wm. J. SLatrer. 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 
& 


Not a Success in Texas. 


As to how prohibition works perhaps a few 
statistics will give the best and quickest an- 
swer. For a period of ten and one-half 
months prior to the change there were filed 
in the various district and county courts sev- 
enty-seven cases of persons charged with va- 
rious misdemeanors, presumably due to saloon 
influence. For the ten and one-half months 
after the law was supposedly effective, the 
same records show 179 cases filed, or an in- 
crease of 102 cases, all for violations of the 
liquor law. 

Other crimes, including murder, manslaugh- 
ter and similar capital crimes have more than 
doubled in the same time. 

There were in the city of Amarillo, prior to 
this election, thirteen saloons, two wholesale 
whisky dealers, two wholesale malt dealers 
and two other persons who had licenses to sell 
on their premises. Under prohibition twenty- 
seven persons have secured Internal Revenue 
licenses to sell liquor in the same territory, 


giving as a general rule the same places of 
business occupied by the saloons, or nearly 
twice as many persons engaged in the business 
as before. The loss to state, county and city 
has been over ten thousand dollars in refund- 
ed and discontinued licenses, besides the tax- 
payers are carrying the burden of increased 
court costs. 

As to the blessings promised by the pros, 
they have not materialized, drunkenness is as 
disgustingly common as ever, the local sani- 
tariums have the same old gang of delirium 
tremens patients. 

For a time the local officers acted under 
what is known as the “search and seizure act,” 
and many places were raided, quantities of 
whisky was found, in most unexpected places, 
such as private residences, coal bins, etc. 

My business as a newspaper woman brings 
me directly in contact with printers daily and 
I can truly say, for them the change has been 
deplorable. Formerly they would slip out the 
back way, get a glass of beer and come back 
and go to work; now they get a bottle of 
whisky and drink until thev are of no use 
to anybody. 

One thing is undoubtedly true. Prohibition 
has driven out beer and mild alcoholic drinks, 
because they are too bulky to hide and can- 
not be sold as readily as whisky, but to my 
mind it has fostered the most serious form of 
intemperance. 

Mitt1e Morton Morcan. 


& 
Prohibition Prohibits in Oklahoma. 


A year and a half ago we carried State-wide 
prohibition for twenty-five years by a large 
majority, and the law is very well enforced. 
There are some violations by bootleggers, but 
these men are very soon apprehended and 
land in jail, as our law requires a jail sen- 
tence in addition to a fine. There is practi- 
cally no drunkenness since our law was en- 
acted. The change was immediate and almost 
complete. So great has been the improve- 
ment over the former license system that 
business men who voted against prohibition, 
under the impression that it would hurt busi- 
ness, have acknowledged that they were mis- 
taken, and that the result has been wholly 
good. They sell more goods and it is much 
easier to collect their bills. They are now in 
favor of prohibition. 

The whisky crowd went up and down our 
State telling the people what dire results 
would follow prohibition. Business would 
suffer, trade would be driven away, cities 
would be full of empty buildings, grass would 
grow in the streets, there would be no money 
for running the city, or for paving the streets 
or building sidewalks, and many other things, 
not one of which has come to pass. The ex- 
act opposite in every case has resulted. There 
are no empty buildings, there is plenty of 
money for running expenses; city paving and 
sidewalk building were never before seen on 
such an extensive scale as right now. Good 
school houses are being built, and more chil- 
dren attend school and the children are better 


AmaRILLo, TEx. 
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clothed. 
things about this whole business is that when 
we closed our saloons nearly every other kind 
of crime stopped. Prohibition has been such 
a blessing in Oklahoma that we are simply 
amazed that all the other States have not 


And one of the most remarkable 


adopted it. 
(Rev.) J. A. B. OcLevee. 


& 


PawuHuska, OKLA. 


Bringing the Jag Home. 


Over thirty years’ experience in Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin has shown me that 
(1) No-license helps the rare community 
which is dominantly abstinent and practically 
isolated. (2) In most cases it means a 
clandestine traffic and a patronage of license 
towns, men thus leaving their money in the 
license town and bringing the jag home. 
Stoughton and Edgerton, Wis., are in point. 
There always will be the “next” town or State 
or county and the weakness and craft of hu- 
man nature to evade law. 

After ten years’ residence here I believe in 
the “Milwaukee policy.” We have propor- 
tionately far less of the evils of the traffic 
than any other large city in America, less by 
any ratio. For this there are three reasons: 
1. The fact that a man can get a drink when- 
ever he wants it prevents the pocket flask and 
the morbid craving for the forbidden. 2. You 
cannot expect, among 350,000 people, to 
escape all vice. But these we persistently war 
against. In this the brewers and the public 
authorities work together. If we could banish 
the senseless custom of “treating,” which mis- 
taken American sociability has foisted on our 
independent German people, we should have 
little trouble. 3. Our popular beverage is 
beer, which does not make drunks _ unless 
mixed with strong liquors. This is where 
“treating” does its mischief, for it leads to 


“high wines and whiskies, bad enough alone, 


and on top of beer enough to upset anybody. 
Work to make the traffic as public as any 
other business; to eliminate unworthy dealers; 
and to give the preference to mild beverages. 
That is our policy. 
(Rev.) THOMAS EDWARD Barr. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


& 
The Joys of Bacchus in Oklahoma. 


In the smaller towns of Oklahoma the liquor 
situation is easy to control, provided the con- 
stable, deputy sheriff and justice of the peace 
will do their duty. The pint bottle of whisky 
is the “bootlegger’s” stock in trade. The 
stock of goods is shipped to him at his own 
risk by the distiller from another State. If 
he can get his goods out of the depot and 
conceal them he will find no trouble in finding 
thirsty patrons to buy his forty-rod at a dol- 
lar a bottle. This business is carried on by 
men in various occupations and by those in 
no particular occupation. There is no public 
drinking; when men want a drink they retire 
to a water-closet or some other such quiet 
retreat, and enjoy their libations. A_ resi- 


dence of from thirty to ninety days in the 
county jail gives the bootlegger a chance to 
reflect and does more to discourage this form 
of lawlessness than anything else that has been 
thus far devised. I have seen villages where 
the thirsty have returned to lemon extract 
and red ink for a long period after the boot- 
leggers had been sent to jail. 
Joun W. Carr. 


Linpsay, OKLA. 


5d 
The Speak-Easy. 


Anent the testimony from prohibitory dis- 
tricts relative to the “‘speak-easy” evil, the 
situation in this county (Allegheny) with its 
Scotch-Irish stock of Americans, its strict 
Sabbath laws, and its high-license law so uni- 
formly praised by anti-prohibitionists, is in- 
teresting. Not long ago the Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ Association here investigated the 
local situation in the interest of the licensed 
saloons, and discovered there were some 
2,500 speak-easies in this county, being a 
greater number by almost a half than that of 
licensed saloons! A friend of the writer who 
is On intimate terms with a leading local 
saloon keeper lately said to him: “Why don’t 
you have that dirty speak-easy almost back 
of your saloon closed?” The reply was: 
“For three reasons. In the first place he takes 
care of a class of trade I don’t want; then 
again I sell him his booze; and third, I do not 
dare to have him arrested. If I did, he would 
be my enemy and go after me in License Court 
and I would lose my license; he could, of 
course, make a case against me for breaking 
the law; every saloon keeper breaks it.” With 
this county, it is not a question of saloon or 
speak-easy; it is speak-easy or both. 2 

PittsspurcH, Pa. 


& 


The Most Whisky-Ridden State in the 
Union. 


North Dakota, like Maine, is a_ standing 
prohibition object lesson. Its saloonless towns 
and the “absence” of liquid refreshments have 
furnished material for columns of anti-saloon 
argument, but I do not hesitate to declare and 
can furnish evidence to the effect that it is 
the most whisky-ridden State in the Union. 
Express and freight dump into its limits an- 
nually thousands of gallons of the vilest 
brands of “squirrel” whisky, and where its 
sale is not openly countenanced, violations of 
the prohibitive laws are at least overlooked. 
The backyard of the average country hotel, 
with its array of discarded bottles, is a stand- 
ing advertisement of. this fact, while broken 
glassware along the roadside is a daily re- 
minder of the absurdity of the whole thing. 
This sweeping declaration may perhaps not be 
applied to the whole State, for there are sec- 
tions where public opinion prevails and the 
statute is interpreted and observed literally, 
but it is safe to say that where two towns are 
liquorless, eight find a way to quench the 
thirst of those desiring it. 

H. J. Byron. 


Str. Paut, MINN. 
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North Dakota Not Yet Ideal. 


Your question, “Does Prohibition Prohibit ?” 
asked some time ago, is of peculiar significance 
in North Dakota, which began her statehood 
with prohibition a part of her organic law. 
In a large number of the villages of the State 
the law is openly violated, and beer, wine and 
whisky are sold over the ‘bar with no attempt 
at concealment. Where there is too much 
show of opposition to make such a course safe, 
such articles are shipped into the State on in- 
dividual orders. A large part of such trade 
has been done under cover of fictitious con- 
signees, the banks receiving and selling the 
bills of lading for casks or cases of beer, 
really occupying-an unenviable position in this 
respect. The new Federal law may change 
that phase of the business. However, drug 
stores have always had licenses for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors and will under the new 
law, approved March 16, 1909, “for medical, 
scientific, sacramental or mechanical purposes.” 
And the drug stores of North Dakota take 
the place of the saloons of other States. 
Drunkenness is as usual as tho the at- 
tempted restriction did not exist. The only 
noticeable difference between North Dakota 
and other States in’ respect to the traffic is 
that the “goods” cost more here, on the 
theory, doubtless, that violations of the law 
should command a premium. 


G. R. BRAINARD. 
Hesron, N. Dax. 


& 
Prohibition’s Effect in Mississippi. 


In Mississippi it seems that prohibition has 
had most influence on the white man reared 
to think no more of drinking intoxicants than 
water, and on the great mass of negroes. The 
gentlemen of the community, whether holding 
a bank directors’ meeting or celebrating the 
birth of an heir to one of the old families, 
must do so by ordering drinks, first one, then 
another, until the result was disastrous. The 
pitiable feature was that some woman had to 
pay for the hilarity with tears, and some 
child’s heart was made sad. ‘It wasn’t the 
least intended, but always happened. Under 
prohibition this has stopped, and with it 
much sorrow. Prohibition hasn’t stopped 
drinking, but it has stopped drunkenness to 
a great extent. It’s not so easy and tempting 
to order from outside the town or State as to 
send across the street to the bar. 

In the case of the negroes, prohibition has 
been a Godsend to them, as well as to their 
neighbors and friends, the whites. It is of 
both economic and moral good. Since whisky 
has been impossible, or made more difficult in 
ordering, the Saturday purchasing list has 

many more useful articles on it, as increased 
sales in every store show. 

Up to the time prohibition swept the State 
it was not safe for people to leave their 
homes Saturday afternoons. The negroes had 
that time off, and men and women made for 
the saloons. Negroes who, when sober, were 
the personification of politeness, seemed to 
lose their senses entirely when drunk, and be- 


came as madmen. Shooting was the order of 
the day, and high revelry. As an example of 
the doings in one community, one evening a 
reero in his drunken recklessness fired a shot 
from his house, which instantly killed a young 
University of Louisiana student on the train 
at the depot, returning for the Christmas va- 
cation. Another drunken negro, the same 
night, fell from his mule and broke his neck. 
Things of this nature happened often, and in 
nearly every case whisky was the cause. Pro- 
hibition has made human ‘life safer and is a 
blessing that will increase as the great wave 
slowly tho surely will sweep the entire coun- 
try. M. M. McG. 
OODVILLE, Miss. 
& 


A Conjugal Debate. 


A young married couple moved from one 
of the Southern States to a little town in 
western Kansas. 

When they had been there only a short time 
the husband took a bad cold. He said to his 
wife: “I believe I will get some whisky and 
quinine for my cold.” 

“This is a Prohibition State; perhaps you 
cannot get it,” said his wife. 

“Oh, never fear,” said he; 
not prohibit.” 

He went to a drug store and asked for 
whisky 

“We dare not let you have it for love or 
money,” answered the drug clerk. 

“Is there any place in town where I can 
get it?” he asked. 

“T do not think you can get it in this town,” 
was the answer. 

He then tried other drug stores, also the 
pool hall, with no better success. He re- 
turned home and said: “Wife, I was mistaken; 
prohibition does prohibit.” 


“prohibition does 


ErFiE Brooks. 
PasapENA, CAL. 


& 
Michigan’s Experience. 


To a large extent prohibition prohibits when 
the people want it to and elect officials that 
take an interest in the enforcement of the law. 
Such has been the experience of Oakland 
County, Mich., which went dry by a small ma- 
jority in April, 1908, closing twenty-two sa- 
loons and one brewery in Pontiac, a city of 
about 12,000 population. 

Before the local option election was held, 
the superintendent of the leading Sunday 
school of the city, seeking nomination for the 
office of supervisor, was defeated in caucus 
by an eleventh hour rush from a nearby saloon 


‘ made in favor of a man not previously an- 


nounced. The interloper was badly defeated, 
altho his associates on the ticket were elect- 
ed. This, coupled with convictions of saloon- 
ists for violations of existing laws and the rot- 
ten egging of the store front of one of the 
active supporters of local option, is believed to 
have materially helped the drys to win the 
election. 

After election the Sunday school superin- 
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tendent above mentioned was nominated for 
sheriff and elected by a top notch majority. 
The prosecuting attorney was at the same time 
re-elected by an increased majority on his 
record for good work. These officials, after 
considerable difficulty, secured evidence on 
which successful prosecutions of keepers of 
“blind pigs’ were conducted; heavy fines and 
imprisonment sentences have been given in 
about a dozen cases, and it is now recognized 
by all concerned that illegal selling in this 
county under present conditions is far from 
safe. It is expected that the “search and 
seizure” law recently passed will further facil- 
itate law enforcement, as it makes it much 
easier to secure acceptable evidence. 

Merchants state that their business is bet- 
ter than formerly. Banks report increasing 
deposits. Aside from an occasional vagrant 
or liquor law violator our jail is generally 
empty. Drunken men are seldom seen on the 
streets, the few exceptions generally being 
those that have visited the neighboring wet 
city of Detroit. There has been considerable 
complaint of these individuals raising disturb- 
ances On the trolley cars, but this is now be- 
ing regulated. 

The loss of revenue from saloon licenses, 
about $11,000 per year, has been noticed, but 
little is being said on the subject. As yet 
no advance in tax rate has been made on this 
account and municipal improvements are be- 
made as needed. Most of the business places 
vacated by the saloons have been taken up for 
other lines of business. 

R. H. PAarpee. 


Pontiac, Mass. 


& 
Nebraska versus Kansas. 


Nebraska has always been a license State 
and has one of the best license laws in the 
United States. You may write to any land 
agent in southern Nebraska and he will tell 
you that land values have always been higher 
there than in northern Kansas, a prohibition 
State. In Nebraska last year there were fifty- 
four failures with liabilities of $350,668, while 
prohibition Kansas had 316 failures with lia- 
bilities of $1,699,684. Nebraska produces more 
wealth every year than Kansas, whose popu- 
lation is 25 per cent. greater. Both States 
are naturally very productive. The only way 
these facts can be explained is that the most 
productive workers will not live in a prohibi- 
tion State, 

The little town of Lanham is bisected by the 
Kansas-Nebraska boundary line. On the 
Kansas side there are five saloons openly sell- 
ing liquor, while on the Nebraska side there 
are none. Thus the school fund is cheated 
out of the tax the liquor traffic should be com- 
pelled to pay. Kansas adopted prohibition in 
1880. I have evidence that the law officers 
cannot enforce it in the larger towns, while 
in the rural districts it is not nearly so ef- 
fective relatively as is the Nebraska license 
law. Spasmodically the law officers try to en- 
force prohibition,. but the rule has been to 
ignore it. Last year the captain of police at 
Leavenworth made an official statement of the 


number of arrests for drunkenness, comparing 
the season of open saloons prior to the recent 
crusade with the season of closed saloons, 
which began in April, 1907. The open period 
cited by him was from October, 1906, to 
March, 1907, during which his men made 
ninety-three arrests for drunkenness. Now, 
remember, this covers a_ time when saloons 
were running openly in Leavenworth despite 
the statutory law. In comparison he cites the 
closed period from April to September, 1907, 
during which time his men made 137 arrests 
for drunkenness. Here are forty-four arrests 
for drunkenness when saloons were closed in 
excess of the number during the open season. 

The captain of police of Leavenworth is only 
one of a number of police chiefs who make 
official reports of the closed season as com- 
pared with the open season. These official re- 
ports are record proof, incontrovertible, that 
saloons openly do business in many of the 
Kansas towns. In view of this record how 
can any honest man contend that prohibition 
prohibits in Kansas? 


W. R. Bennett. 
Omana, NEs. 
st 
Ostentatious Prayers and Demonstrative 
Women. 


One fault of temperance workers is their 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism by their 
friends. I am convinced that county vic- 
tories would be increased if two errors on 
election days were remedied. The one is os- 
tentatious prayer, and the other is demonstra- 
tive women on the streets and at the polls. 
There is a large class of indifferent voters 
who might be claimed for the dry, who are 
disgusted by this overreaching zeal. Amer- 
icans will, owing to a spirit of chivalry, smile 
condescendingly, and perhaps, if the masculine 
in them is not too assertive, will even be per- 
suaded to change their votes for the better. 
But the foreigners. are almost certain to be 
driven to the opposite extreme. I write as one 
that believes in prayer, loves women, and only 
one generation removed from foreign soil. 


5. E. 
Detta, Onto. 
& 
He Trailed Roosevelt—At a Discreet 
Distance. 


I was a newspaper reporter in New York 
City when Dr. Parkhurst made his first cru- 
sade against Sunday selling. No man who 
really wanted to get a drink—and his kind 
seemed more numerous than ever—had to go 
without it. A hundred different plans were 
used to violate the law. I followed Theodore 
Roosevelt, then police commissioner, at a dis- 
creet distance, when he made a tour of inves- 
tigation to discover whether the Sunday law 
was enforced or not. He stated on his return 
that he found the conditions most satisfactory, 
when, as a matter of fact, I entered a saloon 
doing business within view of the police sta- 
tion, in almost every police precinct he vis- 
isted, 
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My observation leads me to believe that the 
worst evil of drink is bad liquor; that all 
strong liquors are in themselves more or less 
harmful if used regularly; that whisky, 
brandy, etc., should not be sold under the same 
licenses as light wines and beer; that prohibi- 
tion is in the broad view a worse evil than the 
thing it seeks to prohibit, and that a “prohibi- 
tion wave,” like a religious revival, is based 
on emotionalism and brings a reaction that 
more than offsets the good it may have accom- 


plished. e W.G 
. ° RAY. 
Newark, N. J. 
& 


Perhaps Not. 


Perhaps I “speak as a fool,” but if prohibi- 
tion. does not diminish the liquor dealer’s gains 
why does he oppose it? And if it increases 
his gains why is he not its enthusiastic ad- 
vocate? 

SARAH JEANNETTE BURKE. 


& 
“Where Ignorance Is Bliss.” 


New Yor« City. 


For fourteen years I lived in a town with 
fifty saloons, and there never was a day dur- 
ing that time, unless perhaps at long intervals, 
when the authorities became active on Sun- 
day closing, when I could not have directed a 
man, wanting a drink, to fifty bars, where he 
could buy almost anything he wanted to drink 
any time a day and almost any time in the 
night. I have lived near three years and a 
half in a prohibition State and in a closed 
town, and while I am told that much of the 
time intoxicants may be had by the initiated, I 
could give only the faultiest kind of direction 
to a man hunting the place where he could 
find his desire. If prohibition possessed no 
other limitation in the drink traffic than this 
it surely would more than justify its passage 


in any State. 
(Rev.) Joun H. J. Rice. 


& 
Prohibition in Kansas. 


Emporia, Kan. 


For something like thirty years prohibition 
has been upon the statute books of Kansas 
City, Kan., and yet the State has probably 
produced the youngest drunkard in the world, 
a lad of five years, taken in charge by the 
Wyandotte Juvenile Association of Kansas 
City, Kan. 


The Mercantile Club of Kansas City, Kan., ° 


recently made a trip thruout the State. The 
papers boasted of the fact that “there was 
nothing but water on board,” and yet a col- 
ored man, famed as a mixer of “high balls,” 
accompanied the party in his “official capaci- 
ty.” One of the members of the club, ques- 
tioned about the presence of a drink mixer 
on a “prohibition special,” laughingly replied: 
“That’s where we need him.” 

Today the “reform wave” is at the hight 
of its power in Kansas, and while prohibition 
may not now be the screaming farce it was in 
previous years, it is still an open secret that 


liquor can be obtained in every city, town and 
hamlet in the State; if not in openly conduct- 
ed saloons, then in the lockers of the fashion- 
able clubs, in the drug stores, the “speak 
easies” and in the numerous out of the way 
places pointed out to the thirsty pilgrim by the 
well informed resident. 

The press reports and the records of the 
various police courts of Kansas show con- 
clusively that prohibition does not prohibit in 
the larger towns of the State. The Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches of July 8 show that 
fifty-six women were arrested in Mineral, a 
coal mining center near Pittsburgh, Kan., on 
charges of disturbing the peace by wrecking 
four saloons for refusal to sell beer in buckets. 

I. T.-Martin. 

Detroit, Micu. 


& 
Bottles. 


For several years this city, being the county 
seat of Owen County, in the State of Indiana, 
has not had a saloon. A merchant in this city 
recently advertised for empty bottles for the 
purpose of filling them with vinegar. Within 
ten days he received three thousand empty 
beer bottles, which had been picked up and 
collected in the streets, alleys and yards. 
Think of that! Three thousand bottles in a 
small country town like this. 

M. M. EIcKHorr. 


& 
Between Wind and Water. 


First—While prohibition does not absolutely 
prohibit, it does beyond a question restrict the 
sale and reduce the attending vices. 

Proof—Carthage, Ill. a town of 3,500, has 
for years enforced this law and in fifty visits 
to that city a drunken man will not be seen. 

Kansas City, Kan., enforcing the law strict- 
ly, has increased the pupils between twelve 
and eighteen years in her schools by 600, put 
herself in the lead of every city in the United 
States in building operations, increased her 
bank deposits wonderfully, decreased her court 
expenses: and left the gates of her jail oper 
to the world. 

Where high license has been adopted there 
seems to have been less crime committed in 
making unlawful sales, false swearing and all 
that usually follows where laws against a 
man’s personal rights are sought to be im- 
posed. At Fulton, Mo., in 1868 the license was 
$50 per year. Public agitation forced it up to 
$3,000 per year, reduced the saloons to two 
in number, cut off all sales by druggists or 
grocers, and made it impossible for a man to 
get a drink at any other place nor to get drunk 
anywhere, as the law forbid the sale to men 
in that condition, and as there were but two 
places where it could be had they were very 
careful not to involve themselves. 

That either high license or prohibition hits 
the manufacturer “between wind and water” 
it is only necessary to cite their opposition to 
both measures. 


Spencer, Inp. 


OBSERVER. 
Iowa, 
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The Wicked Wine Cellars. 


It is a fact that the leaders in four out of 
five churches that I have served have their 
wine cellars, which contain beer and wine in 
quantity at all times, and yet these persons 
were strongest of their denunciations of the 
sale of liquor and loudest in their prayers for 
the abolishment of the saloon. 

Who are the sots and the wrecks in a com- 
munity? Is it true that they come from the 
great middle class? A study of the subject 
will prove to any one the fallacy of the state- 
ment. The wine cellar makes more drunkards 
than the saloon. Again, it is a fact in com- 
munities where prohibition prevails there is as 
much liquor consumed as before the prohibi- 
tive law became effective. 

Watch the freight and express offices in 
prohibition States and my assertion is made 
good. : 

(Rev.) Witt1am Moyer. 

Denver, Cot. 


& 


Rum-Soaked Porto Rico versus Prohi- 
bition Kansas. 


I was brought up by parents who would not 
even use cider for fear of the drink evil, and 
until after college days were over I was 
strongly prejudiced by this early training. In 
college I saw much of the evil effects of the 
traffic upon young men, for the university was 
situated in a wide-open city. 

In 1901 I went to Porto Rico as a teacher 
in the Government service. I spent the better 
part of a year there, and learned several things 
about the liquor question. Indeed, no such 
question had ever been raised there. Rum 
was the source of profit in the sugar industry. 
Rum was served on the tables of the well to 
do and over the counter to the poor. Rum 
was drunk in lieu of milk in coffee. Even dry 
goods stores had a “wet” corner. The treat- 
ing habit did not exist. One went into a store 
(there were few saloons), got one drink and 
rode away. During my residence I saw there 
scarcely a half-dozen cases of intoxication ‘and 
the majority of these were Americans. A wo- 
man in the little village where I lived was dis- 
tinguished from the general population as “la 
Borracha” (I may not have spelled this cor- 
rectly), because she was frequently intoxi- 
cated. 

When I left Porto Rico I went to prohibi- 
tion Kansas. There I saw more drunkenness 
than I had seen in all my life at any one time. 
I went to a college town. Little occurred 
there, altho I learned that the “joints” were 
run like high license saloons, even in this staid 
and sober town. Once a month the keepers 
were arrested and fined, and it was tacitly un- 
derstood that they would not be arrested for 
another month. I learned that this was of 
common occurrence in the State. I visited a 
few other places, and there saw prohibition at 
its worst. One Saturday evening I passed 
thru the main. thorofare of a good-sized city. 
The saloons were doing a thriving business. 
There was little pretense of hiding anything. 
Before midnight that street looked as if they 





were about to build a railway thru it.and had 
thrown the ties along the right of way. These 
ties were human beings in a state of beastly 
intoxication. Cowboys, farm hands and oth- 
ers congregate in the populous centers on Sat- 
urday night and “tank up,” and such scenes 
and worse follow. 
Lesuiz F. PAvuLt. 
Fort Cottins, Cou. 


The Stumbling Block to Temperance. 


The profits on the capital invested in the 
liquor traffic is the chief stumbling block to 
temperance. Take the “easy money” out of 
the trade and it would die a lingering death. 
That money is used to corrupt officials from 
constable to judge on the bench. The saloon 
is a breeding ground for corrupt politics. It 
is fighting now for its very existence. 

Were the temperance people half as zeal- 
ous, half as united as their opponents, another 
decade would see the close of the public saloon 
in America. C. P.a: 

Cotorapo Sprincs, Cot. 

& 
The Wages of Gin Is Breath. 


Oh, yes, prohibition prohibits, all right. The 
Anti-Saloon League prints maps of all the 
“Dry?” territory in the United States. This 
territory, which they claim to be “dry,” is, in 
fact, very much overflooded. For example, 
the Walker Distillery, in Walkerville, Canada, 
across the Detroit River from us, in one re- 
cent week, paid Uncle Sam as high as $106,- 
ooo for revenue alone on whisky shipped into 
this country, “more than one-half of which is 
under the prohibition régime,” as you say. 
They are sending over here on the ferryboats 
as much as twenty truck loads of whisky per 
day. 

Yes, prohibition prohibits all right, if your 
eyes are shut. 


A. J. SCHULTE. 
Detroit, Micu. 


& 


The Despised Barkeep and the Pious 
Drug gist. 

Several times I have known the miserable 
sinner, the despised “barkeep,” put out of busi- 
ness to see his occupation transferred to the 
respectable, pious druggist, without, in any 
way, lowering the latter in public esteem or 
subjecting him to ecclesiastical discipline. 

The hypocritical character of the blatant, 
bibulous champions of prohibition warrants the 
belief that the groggy Texas advocate of the 
measure put the matter in a nutshell in the 
assertion: “Oh, prohibition is not intended for 
gentlemen and good church people, but for the 
niggers and the damned Irish.” 

My observation is that the enforcement of 
the law is rigid and strenuous against the 
“blind tiger” negro, who undertakes, under 
cover of night, competition with the negro 
employed by respectability. 

The officer of the law has unbounded and 
deterrent regard for “respectability.” 


J. C. Fouvitre. 
Montcomery, ALa. 
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Texas Testimony. 


Previous to the year 1902 the county of EI- 
lis, Tex., was under the license system. In 
that year the friends of prohibition called for 
a vote and the saloon was voted out by a ma- 
jority of about 400. For four successive years 
the law was in force. That it was violated 
was to be expected. All laws are violated. 
That it was enforced as well as other statutes 
is not to be denied. During the four years a 
canvas was made which showed that there 
were large improvements made to the property 
values of the towns, and this fact was certi- 
fied to by those who had been among the op- 
ponents of the measure. The nuisance of the 
saloon was abated. Some “blind tigers” were 
brought into service, but these found the place 
rather unhealthy. That there was a systematic 
effort made by the opponents of prohibition to 
bring the law into disrepute by frequent vio- 
lations was well known by those who gave 
careful attention to the situation. After four 
years’ trial, the “antis” believed that the op- 
portune time had arrived to bring on an elec- 
tion and this was done. The campaign was 
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short and interesting. The money, supposed- 
ly from the pockets of the brewers was abun- 
dant to employ speakers, publish literature, 
hire brass bands and to do everything which 
ingenuity could invent to secure votes for the 
saloon. The friends of prohibition had no 
money except as the men of the county vol- 
unteered to give it. Speakers volunteered 
their services. Some were brought from,other 
places. The result of the count of ballots 
showed that the majority had been increased 
from 400 in 1902 to 2,004 in 1906. The elec- 
tion had been wisely timed by the friends of 
the saloon when the farmers would be the 
busiest in their cotton. It was the season of 
gathering and ginning. The towns polled a 
very heavy vote and that of the country was 
light. The prohibitionists were. the losers 
from this, and yet every precinct in the coun- 
ty, save one, which cast an _ insignificantly 
small vote, was carried by the prohibitionists. 
This result was because the people had tried 
both the saloon and its absence, and decided- 
ly preferred the latter. Other counties in 
Texas can tell a similar experience. 
CHALMERS McPHERSON. 
Fort Wortn, Tex. 


The Reason for the Income Tax 


BY ALBERT B. CUMMINS 


Unitep States Senator From Iowa, 


has been considered a subject to be 
shunned or touched upon most cau- 
tiously, except in case of war. The lack 
of revenue promise in the new tariff 
bill, however, brought it to the front 


i this country the taxing of incomes 


during the present session. At first the 
issue was whether any income tax at all 
should be authorized by Congress; but 
later it resolved itself into a question of 
what kind of an income tax should be 
adopted. Personally, I have always 
favored a general income tax, to be paid 
by all persons, copartnerships and cor- 
porations with net annual earnings in 
excess of five thousand dollars, adjusted 
so that the tax would not rest upon any 
person unless he enjoyed such an in- 
come, even tho a part of it is derived 
from a corporation. On the other hand, 
the proposition recommended by the 
President and advocated by the Senate 
Finance Committee provides for a spe- 
cial income tax to be laid only upon cor- 
porations and measured by their net 
earnings. 


The difference between the two plans 
is fundamental and involves the most 
vital principle in the authority of any 
government to tax its citizens and their 
property. The general income tax rests 
only upon those who have large in- 
comes; the corporation tax may fall 
upon those who have very small in- 
comes. 

In either case, however, the first ques- 
tion is: Do we need additional revenue, 
and how much? One who holds the 
theory of tariff for revenue only may 
feel that the custom house receipts 
should be made adequate, to the exclu- 
sion of other forms of taxation. But 
they are very few who do not believe, 
today, in more or less tariff protection. 
The great majority heartily favor the 
joinder, in import duties, of protection 
and revenue, and must, therefore, accept 
an income tax as the reasonable means 
of supply if there results a deficiency. 
In the present case I am profoundly con- 
vinced that some of the import duties 
imposed by the bill should not have been 
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imposed, and that a thoroly protective 
measure ceuld have been framed omit- 
ting some of the burdensome exactions 
which this bill lays upon the people. 
But the bill being what it is, the ques- 
tion is of the justice, expediency and 
necessity of an income tax, under pres- 
ent conditions. It is not a mere experi- 
ment for the purpose of demonstrating 
an abstract power of Congress. It is the 
necessity which we shall probably face 
and the fact that in the near future 
some of the duties imposed for revenue 
only will have to be reduced, and that 
others, for protection, will shortly dis- 
appear. 

It is, of course, impossible to state 
with absolute precision the revenues and 
expenditures of the Government for the 
future. We can, however, arrive at ap- 
proximate conclusions, as the Treasury 
Department arrives at them in sending 
to Congress its estimates for ensuing 
years. Taking the most conservative 
position, to be always on the safe side, 
let us glance at the prospect immediately 
before us, during the next two fiscal 
years, ending June 30, 1910 and IgII. 
The expenditures have already been de- 
termined in the case of the first year. 
We have appropriated (during the last 
session) $1,044,401,857.12 to carry on 
the affairs of the Government for the 
year ending June 30, 1910. To this 
must be added $26,080,875 for contracts 
authorized, which are equivalent to ap- 
propriation. Should Congress deter- 
mine to provide for the entire cost of 
the Panama Canal by the issue of bonds, 
we can deduct the $37,000,000 appro- 
priated for that purpose; but from some 
source we must derive sufficient revenue, 
during the ensuing year, to cover the 
assured sum of $1,033,482,732.12. 

Our revenue from the Post Office De- 
partment is less than nothing. It will 
result in a deficit estimated at from 
$16,000,000 to $20,000,000. It is thor- 
oly optimistic to estimate that our re- 
ceipts from so-called internal revenue 
will be $255,000,000. From all other 
sources we cannot expect more than 
$64,000,000. So that, looking at it most 
hopefully, there will remain $479,790,- 
362.12 to be provided for thru custom 
receipts—or by some other method of 
taxation. 
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In the careful estimate which he gave 
in the Senate, Senator Aldrich stated 
that if the rates in the present bill had 
been applied to the imports of 1907 they 
would have raised $8,000,000 more than 
was realized, and that our imports for 
the coming year would probably be as 
large as in 1907. We may accept his 
judgment as to the comparative effi- 
ciency of the two bills ; but the year 1907 
was one of phenomenal commercial ac- 
tivity, to which we shall hardly return 
so quickly, after the depression of 1908, 
and if the present bill accomplishes its 
purpose of encouraging home industries 
it is also reasonable to suppose that we 
shall have made some progress in sup- 
plying our markets with home produc- 
tions. It is true that at present we are 
gaining rapidly over the revenues of 
1908, from custom duties, but this is 
largely accounted for by the rush of im- 
portations of many articles upon which 
it is known that the duties are to be in- 
creased For the first five months of 
the present calendar year our customs 
receipts, in spite of the exigencies of 
the case, are but 95 per centum of what 
they were in 1907, and it would be most 
unreasonable to anticipate that, for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, if the old 
rates were in effect, we could collect, at 
the custom houses, more than $315,621,- 
696. Assuming that the new bill will 
add $8,000,000 upon the same importa- 
tions, and that the importations will not 
fall off, the most hopeful prospect for 
June 30, 1910, is a record of custom 
receipts amounting to $323,621,695, 
against the required $479,.790,362.12. 
The probable deficit of $156,168,667.12 
is one argument, from 1910, for an in- 
come tax. 

In the case of 1911, much has been 
said of a spirit of economy which is to 
dominate the next session of Congress. 
I am persuaded that there are many op- 
portunities for retrenchment, but it is 
idle to expect that if we maintain the 
Government as now established there 
can be any material reduction in our ex- 
penses. We are constantly assuming 
new duties, taking on new functions and 
receiving stronger and stronger de- 
mands in every direction for increased 
appropriations. There is no fair-minded 
man but knows that for every dollar we 
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can save thru the exertion of economy 
in the maintenance of public affairs as 
now established, we shall expend two 
dollars in the enlargement of national 
functions. The condition can be put 
even stronger, for during the last ses- 
sion Congress made no appropriation 
for the improvement of waterways, ex- 
cept for the continuance of work in 
progress, and no material appropriation 
for public buildings. Both will be 
strenuous in their demands upon the 
next session. The efforts of the army 
and navy to reduce their demands for 
the next session amount, largely, to post- 
poning, for one year, such expenditures 
as can be delayed. It is very conserva- 
tive to estimate that our appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, I9gI1, 
as before not including the regular Post 
Office appropriation or the Panama 


Canal, will amount to $840,000,000. 
Allowing for the natural increase in 
internal revenue, that receipt will be 
$260,000,000. From other sources ad- 
mitting $65,000,000, and allowing $340,- 
000,000 from customs, which is nearly 


$8,000,000 larger than it has ever been, 
and the deficit for 1911 will be $175,- 

Even if we were to assent to a policy 
of despoiling the sinking fund and 
should we deduct $30,000,000 for the 
currency fund, we should still have a de- 
ficit of $66,168,667 and $85,000,000, 
without the least hope of increasing our 
receipts from accustomed resources, or 
of diminishing our expenditures. It is, 
therefore, manifest that we must adopt 
some system that will permanently add 
to our revenue—and add to it more than 
the $25,000,000 estimated as the result 
of a tax on the net earnings of corpora- 
tions. We shall require all of the rev- 
enue that can be raised by a tax of 2 per 
centum upon all incomes above $5,000, 
including gifts, bequests and _ inherit- 
ances. 

It is a fallacy to urge that the estab- 
lishment of an income tax may be used 
as a weapon against protection. The 
protective system can have no more effi- 
cient friend and ally than a permanent, 
well-administered income tax law. The 
time will come, and that before long, 
when protection will be possible only as 
it is coupled with some provision for 
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adding to our revenue. And as our 
home production multiplies under pro- 
tection, our importation of competitive 
articles will necessarily grow compara- 
tively less, and in order to keep up the 
revenue, if we have no such supplement 
as an income tax that is adequate, we 
shall be compelled to increase the im- 
port duties upon those things which we 
do not produce. Will the people of this 
country endure such a tax? 

When the issue is squarely presented 
it will be found that the great majority 
will insist upon raising the additional 
revenue by a tax which will make those 
who are in the enjoyment of the great- 
est wealth bear a larger part of the pub- 
lic burden. Either we must have some 
such tax or protection must give way 
in the near future, in order that we may 
have a revenue from competitive impor- 
tations. If we are to save protection as 
a governmental policy we must exercise 
some other taxing power. What shall it 
be? The general Government will never 
adopt as a permanent part of its system 
a tax apportioned among the States ac- 
cording to population. Nothing less 
than the life of free institutions will ever 
warrant even the temporary imposition 
of a tax on that basis. Our only recourse 
is to some form of what has been called 
“indirect taxation.” Of these, every 
form of an income tax which can be laid 
in harmony with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the “Pollock case” is so 
unequal, unjust and oppressive that its 
adoption as a permanent measure will 
not be accepted. We are therefore re- 
mitted, in all of our efforts for the 
future, to practically three forms of 
taxation: First, an income tax; second, 
an inheritance tax; third, some enlarge- 
ment of what we call the internal rev- 
enue tax, such as stamp taxes and the 
like. 

Forgetting for the moment the ques- 
tioned validity of an income tax, which 
of the three forms is it most expedient 
for the Government to employ? Stamp 
taxes, in the very nature of things, are 
for emergencies, and in ordinary condi- 
tions are unjust and unfair, because they 
are imposed indiscriminately, and must 
fall in greater comparative proportion 
upon those who cannot afford to pay 
them than upon those who can. They 
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are extremely unpopular in America and 
the source of constant discontent. This 
leaves the income and inheritance tax— 
which, to my mind, should be combined, 
as in the amendment which I introduced 
in the Senate—as the only practicable 
resource. I have never felt that an in- 
come tax has not some objectionable 
features, but they are trivial and ephem- 
eral compared with the objections to any 
other form of taxation. If it is evident 
that we must, now or in the near 
future, resort to some permanent form 
of taxation not now employed, inherent 
justice demands that we take incomes 
rather than any other kind of property, 
whether tangible or intangible. 

The fundamental merit of the tax on 
incomes is that it places the burdens of 
government upon those who are best 
able to bear them. It discards unpro- 
ductive property and unproductive labor, 
exacting but a small percentage of 
actual gains, profits and earnings. It 
exacts nothing which is needed for 
either the necessities or the comforts of 
life. 

It is urged against this view that 
property already pays its share of the 
expenses of government, and in a sense 
it can be argued that wealth, or prop- 
erty, pays all the taxes that are contrib- 
uted to the support of organized society, 
just as there are arguemnts from which 
the conclusion can be fairly deduced that 
all such contributions are really a tax 
upon consumption. The thought intend- 
ed to be exprest by the argument is that 
the man who has made little accumula- 
tion of property, whose name is not on 
the assessment roll, is not bearing his 
share of the expense of government, and 
that if additional revenue is necessary it 
should be imposed upon consumption 
rather than on accumulated property. 
But the tenant practically pays the taxes 
assessed against his dwelling. The 


poorest customer of the dry goods and - 


grocery pays the assessments against 
what he purchases. The workman who 
pays five cents to ride home, after his 
day of toil, pays part of the taxes laid 
upon the property of the street car com- 
pany. Wherever we turn we reach the 
same conclusion, and it is my deliberate 
judgment that the men who accumulate 
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nothing carry vastly more than their fair 
share of the weight of government. 

Every tax of which [| ever heard or 
read, save the poll tax, is laid upon prop- 
erty, either tangible or intangible, and in 
some form falls, finally, upon the people 
who use or consume the property taxed. 
Therefore let us not fear that in putting 
upon incomes the duty proposed we are 
dealing unjustly or unfairly by the 
wealth of the country. It is only when 
the tax is imposed upon the most mod- 
erate incomes that it becomes oppressive. 
There is a principle which I think is 
recognized in all civilized governments, 
warranting the exemption of those in- 
comes which are fairly required for the 
necessary expenses incident to the sup- 
port and education of the family. As a 
public policy it is better to allow a man 
to discharge the imperative duties he 
owes to himself and to his family before 
he is called upon to discharge the duty 
which he owes to his Government. In 
dire emergencies this might be strained, 
but taking things as they are I do not 
believe that the lesser incomes should be 
brought within the scope of the statute. 
The point at which the tax should begin 
is largely a matter of judgment and 
arbitrary, but upon the whole I believe 
that exempting incomes of $5,000 or 
less will be found more satisfactory than 
a smaller amount. 

Realizing as I do the undoubted 
necessity of increased revenue, and that 
an income tax is the only practical 
method by which it can be obtained, I 
strenuously Opposed the corporation tax 
and earnestly favored the adoption of 
the amendment establishing a tax upon 
all incomes over $5,000, for several 
reasons. ‘The latter is no less open 
to the question of constitutionality 
than the former, while the former -has 
inherent weakness of its own, and ob- 
jectionable features which the latter 
does not possess. A tax on corporations 
only is discriminatory and unjust. It 
taxes the income of certain persons 
whose wealth has been invested in the 
stock of corporations, without regard to 
the business in which the investment was 
made, or the extent of the individual 
income which it produces, leaving un- 
taxed other wealth, with its income, in- 
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vested by other persons in the very same 
corporations; leaving untaxed, also, all 
the wealth, with its income, that is not 
invested in shares of the corporations, 
tho employed in the same kinds of busi- 
ness and earning an equal or larger 
profit, and all of the incomes from other 
business carried on by individuals or 
partners. It segregates a portion of the 
premiums and assessments paid by 
policy-holders and members of insurance 
companies, and taxes such accumula- 
tions, while it leaves untaxed the im- 
mense incomes from bonds, salaries, real 
estate and individual business. 

In nearly all of the large corporate 
enterprises the capital is divided into 
two parts, the first represented by bonds, 
the second by stock. The first is a rea- 
sonably sure investment. The second 
carries all of the risks and hazards inci- 
dent to commercial affairs. Steam rail- 
ways, for example, aggregate almost 
nine billion dollars in bonds and only a 
little over five billion is stock; so that 
under the corporation tax two-thirds of 
the railway capital of the country is ex- 
empt. This inequality is emphasized 
when we remember that upon an aver- 
age the stock pays a less percentage 
than the bonds. 

I have been unable to understand how 
it is possible to believe it right or fair, 
when the purpose is to make wealth bear 
a part of the burden of government, to 
impose the entire tax upon those who 
have invested their money in the stock, 
allowing the more secure and inert in- 
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vestment to go free. I do not believe 
in any discrimination, but if | were com- 
pelled to choose between the secured cap- 
ital and the unsecured from which to 
raise revenue, I would without hesita- 
tion select the bonds rather than the 
stock. 

The wrong, as between the stock- 
holder and the bondholder, is of less 
ccnsequence than the wrong which is 
done in allowing all incomes except 
those derived from corporate associa- 
tion to go free; but there are many rea- 
sons which, it seemed to me, peremp- 
torily prohibited discrimination against 
the stockholder. If the stockholder was 
compelled to bear the tax in every in- 
stance, the discrimination against him 
would be grossly unjust, but the wrong 
is intensified when it is remembered that 
with respect to very many of the corpo- 
rations the tax will simply be shifted to 
those for whom the corporations render 
a service or to whom they sell their 
product. The railways and the public 
utility companies can legally shift the 
burden, and in the end will do so. The 
great industrial corporations, which we 


familiarly term trusts, and which domi- 
nate the field they occupy and fix the 
price of the commodities in which they 
deal, will shift the burden to the pur- 


chaser and consumer. The Government 
will have accomplished no more than to 
have commissioned these corporations to 
exact from a helpless people the tax im- 
posed, with all the additions and multi- 
plications that avarice can suggest. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


To the Little Dutch Baby 


BY RUTH STERRY 


O .ittLte Dutch baby across the sea, 
Often and often I think of thee, 
In thy bed-gown white, with thy dear eyes bright, 


Looking far as eternity. 


O little Dutch baby the way is steep, 
And a woman’s eyes were made to weep, 
But a baby smile can the fates beguile— 
God in his heaven can safely keep. 


O little Dutch baby across the sea, 

What will thy royal future be; 

To be brave and good as a woman should— 
This is the prayer I pray for thee! 


Rosette Park, N, J. 





Some Impressions of Simon Newcomb 
BY SOLON H. BORGLUM 


[In publishing these impressions of our great astronomer by a distinguished American 
sculptor we are reminded of the interest taken in the impressions given to THE INDEPENDENT 
of President Lincoln by Frank B. Carpenter when he was painting the Signing of the 


Emancipation Proclamation.—Ep1Tor. ] 


BOUT three months ago I was 
A called to Washington to make the 
bust of Prof, Simon Newcomb. 
It was believed that he was then in a 
dying condition, and I realized that to 
catch the normal expression and record 
it in clay between periods of physical 
anguish would be a task of no little diffi- 
culty. Furthermore it was, in a sense, 
novel. My work had been with soldiers, 
statesmen and marked Western types— 
cowboys, sheriffs and the like—but I had 
never come in contact professionally with 
a man whose lifelong habit had been one 
of silent, profound thinking. Here was 
a man who had dealt with immutable 
laws, whose very nature I felt had been 
shaped largely by the practice of regard- 
ing everything from a scientific point of 
view. I was interested in seeing to what 
extent such a man could detach himself 
from his own personality, could regard 
the affairs of life from a wholly unsym- 
pathetic, and consequently, unbiased 
standpoint. 

During my whole life I have stood in 
awe of but two things: God and learn- 
ing. The scholar has always been, in 
my imagination, one who holds a uni- 
verse in his head—one who is in close 
touch with the secrets of the Creator. I 
assumed, however, that if Professor 
Newcomb were really great, simplicity 
would be with him a marked trait. 
Therefore the interest and pleasure of 
anticipation was not marred by any feel- 
ing of awe. 

Arriving in Washington I went at 
once to Professor Newcomb’s home. He 
was not in. I left my card, and after 
transacting some business returned to 
the house of some friends with whom I 
was stopping. There I found that Pro- 
fessor Newcomb had called during my 
absence and left a card requesting an 
appointment for 10 o’clock the fol- 
lowing day. I was surprised and flat- 
tered by this attention from a man of 


Professor Newcomb’s age—seventy-four 
—especially at a time when he was sub- 
ject to periods of great pain. What fur- 
ther contributed to this delicate compli- 
ment was the fact that the great astron- 
omer had been courted by men of dis- 
tinction the world over, having actually 
been entertained at the palace of the 
German Emperor for days at a time, and 
having among his most valued posses- 
sions the friendship and ardent admira- 
tion of the King of Italy. 

This courtesy on the part of the Pro- 
fessor put me at my ease at once. 

I had somehow got the notion that 
Professor Newcomb had retired from 
active service and was leisurely enjoying 
the stored up fruits of a life of intel- 
lectual industry. But I was soon dis- 
abused of this idea. His first question 
on meeting me was: “Where shall we 
work? Here in the library, in the 
dining-room, or in my office?” 

“Have you an office?” I said, in some 
surprise, and when he said, “Yes,” I 
selected that as the best place to study 
him off his guard, as it were, for I ob- 
served that suffering was beginning to 
undermine the normal in his expression. 

He took me to a house across the 
street that was literally filled with rec- 
ords of astronomical observations. 

“T expected to find some instruments 
here,” I said, presently. 

“Haven’t used one for years,” he re- 
plied, briefly; “my men do that. I de- 
vote my time to making calculations 
based on their observations.” 

I took a position with my clay in a 
certain part of the room, prepared to 
study the Professor. My first business 
was to put him at his ease, disabuse him 
of the idea that he must pose like a sitter 
in a photograph gallery—for this was 
what he seemed to think. I suggested 
that he pay no attention to me whatever, 
but go about his business answering let- 
ters, making calculations, absenting him- 
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self from the room whenever he felt like 
it; in brief, follow out his regular daily 
routine. The suggestion seemed to re- 
lieve him. He immediately called his 
stenographer and went to work at his 
correspondence. 

For two or three days I touched the 
clay but little, devoting the whole time 
to observing the astronomer as he went 
about his work, and he now seemed to be 
as unconcerned about my presence as if 
it were that of a clerk. 

I noted particularly the wonderfully 
systematized mind of the man. All facts 
seemed to be arranged and classified 
mentally. His memory was nothing 
short of marvelous,* but this I surmised 
was greatly assisted by his method of 
work. In dictating he would call off a 
number of important figures. When the 
paper was finished he would, with un- 
erring precision, direct one of his clerks 
to go to a certain shelf and find a certain 
book. When this was brought he would 
quickly turn to a page and instantly put 
his finger on the figures that verified 
those he had dictated. He did this again 
and again, and tho I watched with the 
keenest interest, 1 did not detect an error 
in the figures he had put down appar- 
ently offhand. 

My study of the Professor was con- 
stantly interrupted by the recurring peri- 
ods of intense pain from which he suf- 
fered. When one of these occurred it 
was some minutes before his normal ex- 
pression returned. 

From time to time, as he dictated an- 
swers, Professor Newcomb made com- 
ments upon the letters to which they re- 
lated. Apparently he was in correspond- 
ence with astronomers in his own class 
in various parts of the world. One letter 
was from a Frenchman asking for a 
book containing certain figures. The 
Professor smiled grimly as he comment- 
ed that the information sought was con- 
tained in one of his own—Newcomb’s— 
books which was in the Frenchman’s 
library, and that he half suspected that 
his friend was using the request as a 
flattering little trick to get a personal 
communication from him. On another 
occasion he referred humorously to the 
habit that foreign scientists had of mak- 
ing careful notes of everything he said 
in conversation; that is, when he was 
talking with them in groups. Like most 
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modest men, he didn’t seem to realize 
how important his words were. 
Apparently trivial bits of talk put us 
on a more companionable basis, which is 
so essential to the sculptor in the study 
of a subject. I was glad when Professor 
Newcomb had finishéd the official work 
at hand each day, for then I| felt free to 
engage him in such talk as would draw 
him out and make him forget pain. He 
was eternally hopeful, valiantly fighting 
off or refusing to recognize the fatal 
malady that was sapping his life. In 
fact, 1 believe that at that time he was 
not aware of its nature. Almost every 
day he wrote to some distinguished phy- 
sician asking for advice as to how to 
treat the disease. The letters that he 
dictated to the doctors were to me, who 
had been made acquainted with his 
trouble by those who understood it, ex- 
ceedingly pathetic in their fatuous hope- 
fulness. And the answers that he re- 


ceived kept him buoyed up to within a 
short time before his death. 

The Professor’s methods of speech I 
observed were particularly characteristic 
of the thinker—deliberate, precise, sys- 


tematic. He had the gift of expressing 
profound—one might say scientific— 
thoughts in popular terms. This | 
marked particularly on hearing him dic- 
tate letters to professional men where he 
might excusably have used technical 
terms. I was amazed on hearing such 
dictations at the ease with which I, who 
have no acquaintance with astronomical 
terms, followed his line of thought. Per- 
haps this gift had been developed by the 
writing of textbooks for the uninitiated. 

On another occasion Professor New- 
comb dictated a letter, the contents of 
which I am not at liberty to state, which 
gave me a curious insight into the man’s 
character. It related to a certain move 
on the part of the Government of which 
he had been a lifelong and peculiarly 
interested advocate. The enthusiasm 
with which he entered into the writing 
of the letter, which lasted perhaps an 
hour, either made him forget or carried 
him over the frequent periods of intense 
anguish that attacked him. Further than 
this, he seemed to be dictating with an 
eye to the future, evidently feeling that 
his letter would be used in Congress, and 
with this end in view couched a highly 
scientific, technical communication in 
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terms that could not fail to be under- 
stood by the most unlearned man in the 
national legislature. This showed me 
that the Professor was not only a great 
savant, so far as the heavenly bodies 
were concerned, but a wise judge of men 
and affairs. 

During our little talks after routine 
work I got many glimpses of the softer 
side of the man, glimpses that were un- 
suggested in the photographs or por- 
traits that I had seen—his human side. 
Once he said, with some degree of feel- 
ing, how little the great men of the 
world were understood and appreciated 
by the public at large, and then, suspect- 
ing that I might sense a note of personal 
disappointment in his words, he added 
quickly : “See the German Emperor, for 
instance—how little the world under- 
stands him.” Then he grew enthusiastic. 
“Look at him!” he exclaimed; “if you 
didn’t know he was Emperor you’d 
never suspect it.” I was glad that he’d 
touched upon this subject, for the Em- 
peror’s name acted like magic with him. 
The stars were forgotten—he came 
down to earth. “The Emperor’s the best 
of fellows,” he said; “all this talk about 
his arrogance is rubbish. He’s the least 
pompous of men. On occasions when 
I’ve been at his table with other men of 
science he has invariably detached him- 
self from his personality as Emperor 
and has become one of, the crowd, as it 
were. He has a wonderfully alert mind, 
a marvelous knowledge of technology, a 
quick grasp of what he did not know 
before. For sensational purposes, many 
trifling acts of his are exaggerated and 
set forth, and the public at large judges 
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him by them. But this is no criterion of 
the man. He is not only magnificently 
equipped in the matter of education, but 
an able and profound thinker.” The 
Professor paused a moment, then went 
on: “The Emperor touched a responsive 
and sympathetic chord in me when he 
showed me by his words that he realized 
what the world was saying about him, 
and when he clearly endeavored by his 
actions to disabuse me of any ideas that 
I might have formed of the less serious 
side of his character.” 

Naturally, having discovered the 
magic of the German Emperor’s person- 
ality, I availed of it to arouse Professor 
Newcomb to animated interest in things 
whenever his thoughts seemed to revert 
to his own trouble and superinduce the 
touch of melancholy of expression which 
I was so anxious to avoid. 

Another thing that imprest me about 
Professor Newcomb was his positiveness 
of statement, so characteristic of the 
mathematician. Once when I ventured 
to ask him what he thought of the canals 
of Mars, he answered emphatically: 
“Those are not canals; they are clearly 
marked depressions in the surface of the 
planet.” 

One day I noticed a great vase stand- 
ing in the corner of his room. It was a 
gift from the Czar of Russia, a mark of 
appreciation of some considerable serv- 
ice Newcomb had rendered the astron- 
omers of that land. 

“What is the vase?” said I. 

“Jasper,” he replied. 

“And why jasper?” 

“Tt’s my birth stone. Tactful compli- 
ment, wasn’t it?” 


New York Ciry. 
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BY JOHN H. PEARSON 


SamueEt Griptey Howe, A. B., Brown, 1821. 
Jutra Warp Howe, his wife, Litt. D., Brown, 1909. 


Ou, graceful act, that linked the living June 
With that far, unremembered afternoon 
And Brown’s young knight that helped set Hellas free! 
Our Lady of the Hymn, whose lofty rime 
A loyal nation chants, has conquered Time! 
Was his abyss e’er bridged so graciously? 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Philosophy Among the Weeds 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AvutHor oF “THe Country Home,” Etc. 


HAD the idea in my boyhood that 

| weeds grew only to keep me busy 
in the onion bed, just when I want- 

ed to go fishing. There are some weeds 
just mean enough for that, so I still be- 
lieve; but in general I have found out 
that Nature knows very well what she 
is about, in sowing and growing these 
things, which we think we have no use 
‘for. In the first place, most of them 
have some specific adaptability, which we 
have to find out, and it does us a vast 
deal of good to keep on a still hunt of 
this sort. Only the other day, when I 
was nearly seventy, I found out that 
pigweed made splendid greens, and in 
Florida scoke is called the Southern 
spinach. Now these two plants look 


very different to me from what they did 
formerly, when I only made ink of the 
crimson berries and read Thoreau’s en- 
thusiastic description of poke color in 


October. 

I have a row of scoke or poke four 
rods long in my garden for February 
greens. Then the sorrel, which with us 
is only another weed, down there comes 
up so swiftly and grows so rapidly that 
it is another delicious table food. Like 
our Northern dandelion, it is also a cap- 
ital food for fowls. A yard of twenty 
hens will devour three bushels in a day, 
if thrown to them. In this way Nature 
has a lot of fine balances, and we shall 
probably keep on discovering them till 
most of our weeds are put to direct use. 
Chickweed is excellent bird and hen 
feed, and what is nicer than to see a 
flock of goldfinches cracking the seed of 
a field of bull thistles? In Florida, in a 
maze of all sorts of vegetation, I came 
on a bunch of bull thistles, and it was 
the prettiest thing, just then, I had ever 
seen. It stood for all New England and 
New York; so I let it grow, but it seed- 
ed, and there were no goldfinches to eat 
the seed, and it spread so that in two 
vears it gave me a job to extirpate it. 

It did bring me a genuine bumblebee, 
and T must find a substitute for the 
goldfinches. 
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But what I want you to see is that 
Nature has not just gone ahead making 
things without a reason; that is, with 
only one out of a hundred or a thousand 
worth the while. These weeds have a 
nice, logical purpose, and they will all 
get explained in due time; only it will 
take considerable thinking to find it all 
out. Meanwhile, if you and I cannot 
use these things ourselves, Nature will 
use them for somebody or something 
else. The philosophy of field culture or 
farming is to make soil, and the only 
thorogoing farmer is Nature herself. 
She works to the end of soil making all 
the time and every time, and for that 
purpose every weed counts. If we can- 
not use them individually and separately, 
we can in the lump. I have a grudge 
against any one who wastes one of my 
weeds. I do not wish to have it burned 
nor thrown in the road. It is property, 
it is wealth, and therefore should go into 
the compost pile. That weed stands for 
so much carbon, so much phosphorus, so 
much potash and some nitrogen; and 
these are the food for my corn and 
beans and potatoes; and after that for 
my cow and myself. When a whole 
State full of people burn up all the 
weeds that grow during the whole year, 
they are simply stupid; and when, after 
that, they buy at a big cost a lot of com- 
mercial fertilizer to do a fraction of 
what the weeds would have done if com- 
posted, they are criminally ignorant. 

Why do thistles have prickers and 
why do berries have thorns? Evidently 
so that the plants can get large, and not 
only propagate themselves by seed, but 
make more compost. You will be 
amazed when you begin this compost 
business, to find what an enormous mass 
you can accumulate in the course of .a 
year from common weeds. Gather them 
from your garden and from the road- 
side, put with them your barnyard man- 
ure, and then all the loads of autumn 
leaves that you can collect, and my word 
for it you will have something a deal 
better than you can buy. This does 
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not teach the neglect of hoeing out 
weeds or letting them go to seed. On 
the contrary, you want them when full 
of juice. Mow them, hoe them, and 
stack them as surely as you do your hay. 
I do not say let weeds boss you or quack 
grass whip you; only use every pound 
of them that you can get while culti- 
vating your crops. An old pasture has 
a deal of money in the old mulleins and 
thistles and catnip, and whatever else 
the cattle and horses will not eat. It will 
take but little time to mow these while 
green and add them to the compost heap. 
So you see that, instead of counting 
weeds out as totally a nuisance, I count 
them into the annual valuations of the 
farm. Let us come to an understanding 
with them; they shall have the corners 
only, and only long enough to have be- 
come good soil-making stuff. 

I was riding on a trolley car yester- 
day, and I heard the word humus repeat- 
ed by some one behind me. He was 
with great emphasis and interest telling 
his fellow passenger, who happened to 
be a lawyer, how the land needed humus. 
“Commercial fertilizer is well enough on 


a pinch,” he said, “but at best it is little 


more than a whip on tired soil. By .and 
by it has got all it can out of the soil, 
and has put nothing in. In a few years 
the man who relies upon it for his ¢rops 
finds his land exhausted. What we 
want is humus; incipient soil. We must 
create more soil; have it always in the 
making. And that can be done by add- 
ing humus every year.” “What is 
humus?” said his neighbor ; and as near 
as I could make out, the farmer called 
humus raw material—soil in all stages of 
the making ; on the road and in the gar- 
den, weeds, but when composted and de- 
composed slowly, and without serious 
ferment, the most perfect plant food. 
This man had learned not to waste half- 
way stuff. Humus, meanwhile, before 
its disintegration, holds moisture in the 
soil and equalizes the temperature 
among the roots of trees and plants. 
Humus is a new word among farmers, 
and I am glad to know that it is becom- 
ing a common word, defining a new con- 
ception of weeds. 

We are learning that to throw manure 
or plant food all over a meadow and let 
the coarse part dry up, is very foolish; 
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and it is equally uneconomical to make 
roads out of plant stuff. The Southern 
Crackers do a good deal better than this 
when they fill great furrows full of this 
waste stuff, cover it up by plowing dirt . 
over it, and grow their sweet potatoes in 
the ridges that are made. It gives the 
best possible crop. In 1907 I grew a 
sweet potato weighing eighteen pounds 
in a compost pile. 

Once more, in Florida, I find a class 
of weeds that serye as a cover crop 
against the heat of summer. This is just 
as much needed as a cover crop against 
the cold in our Northern orchards. The 
sand conducts the heat of noonday down 
six inches into the soil, where the fine 
and fibrous roots are scorched and shriv- 
eled. Nature will look out for this if 
you will let her, for she carefully 
spreads all over the soil a mat of sensi- 
tive plant and sorrel weeds that really 
do no harm, but are admirable protec- 
tion against the midday heat. Here in 
the North that comes up in October, 
may be wisely left not only to hold the 
soil from washing during the coming 
winter, but as a cover crop as well. We 
may, in addition, sow our vetches, but 
the weeds do what they can to assist 
us. We owe these rapid growing and 
spreading plants warm thanks for their 
service. I tried them once in my straw- 
berry bed, but I never got them out 
again until I dug up the whole bed, 
strawberries and chickweed together. 

Yesterday being the Fourth of July, 
I went with my boys over the hills for 
wild strawberries. I found the very 
knoll and little knobs where, seventy 
years ago, I picked strawberries with my 
father. The superb valley lay before me 
just as it did then, but the big old pas- 
ture is now devoted to an experiment in 
forestry by Senator Elihu Root. The 
stems of dark crimson berries stood 
higher than some of his newly planted 
trees, and even over the grass that was 
choked by the vines. There were rods, 
if not acres, of these berry plots. I 
could not see that anything was eating 
the fruit, more than an occasional slug. 
The plants were simply a weed, creeping 
up hill and sideways. letting themselves 
down hill slowly link by link, and taking 
possession of the larger part of the pas- 
ture. I had not thought of that when a 
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boy, for I supposed that weeds were 
weeds, and of no use whatever. After 
filling my large basket with beautiful 
stems, I sat down on a mound and 
looked over the slope and in the creek 
lands counted the houses, and then stud- 
ied the villages on the opposite hills. But 
mostly I noted how the folk had cut 
down woods and destroyed what was 
forest; and I noted farther that the old 
maple-crowned hills were growing bar- 
ren. The soil had been washing down 
into the valley until not even weeds 
could be seen to hold it. 

The crows in the tops of the beeches 
jawed me, and my boys found an oven- 
bird’s nest, but I was busy learning the 
lesson of the weeds. Red raspberries 
bordered the woods, and when I was a 
boy they were all that we had; but now 
the superb Cuthbert and Golden Queen 
and Schaffer’s Colossal take up much of 
my garden land, giving me $300 an acre, 
where potatoes once gave $50 an acre; 
weeds again. Going home thru the 


grove, I came upon a few roots of gin- 
seng, a weed that is now adding many 


thousands of dollars to American in- 
come. At the eastern edge of the forest 
I found a quart of mushrooms; only 
toadstools once. What is going to be 
the end of this? The world is a treasure 
house, and we imagine that our grand- 
father Adam was driven out of Eden be- 
cause he was so inquisitive about what 
was growing there; and I am expected 
to believe that Jehovah likes the smell of 
lamb more than that of a blackberry pie 
or a strawberry shortcake; if not, what 
does the story of Cain and Abel mean. 
I am very sympathetic with the fellow 
that grew turnips and potatoes, and 
planted the first gardens of apples and 
pears. I suspect it was Cain. 

My Florida yard has a general spread 
of two acres, which is not all taken up 
with the great pine trees. Naturally I 
intended to try to secure a fine sod. 
‘here were as many varieties of weeds 
as I have ever seen, and of every style 
and hight. But in February some of 
these begin to blossom, and they were 
followed by others of great beauty, until 
I found myself in possession of as fine 
a wild flower garden as care could have 
created. There were violets on stems a 
foot long and as blue as the sky, lifted 
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over the tiniest white violets that crept 
close to the soil. There were sensitive 
plants throwing out their interlacing 
arms of delicate tracery until they fairly 
carpeted the soil in pink. Up went 
stalks of yellow and blue and white and 
lavender, and it was an every morning 
joy to go out and meet the new ones. | 
did not know their names, and was glad 
I did not; they were simply children of 
Nature. Grandest of all, the Cherokee 
bean had square yards of superb car- 
mine overlooking all the rest. Legumes 
of every imaginable style were feeding 
on the air, and passing the nitrogen 
down to be stored in my soil. So, tak- 
ing only room here and there for beds 
of roses, gladioluses, cannas, and other 
civilized plants, I left the weeds to bloom 
away. ; 

Crab grass is a very valuable affair in 
the Southern States, because it does not 
have to be sown, but it comes up of itself 
after the early cabbage and lettuce has 
been marketed, and the midsummer crop 
removed—making a fine fodder or pas- 
ture, and thru the hottest months of the 
year a summer cover crop. Yet a Gov- 
ernment bulletin of not old date counts 
crab grass as one of the five or six worst 
weeds in America. In the West I have 
seen carpets of blue lupins and other 
great lawns of scarlet lobelia, but both 
of these are now employed for human 
service. In the South the pest of the 
cotton fields was called beggar-weed. 
Beggar it still is in name, but it has be- 
come the best hay plant in Georgia and 
in Florida. It is the delight of horses, 
beside being a legume that does not rob 
the soil, only adding to its fertility. The 
velvet bean, another legume, used at first 
for covering negroes’ huts, and growing 
50 feet in a season, is now one of the very 
best of all forage plants, giving three or 
four cuttings of hay, besides pasturage, 
and then, when plowed under, adding a 
great store of humus and of nitrogen to 
the soil. 

The sweet potato is only an improved 
morning glory, and the Irish potato is 
an improved solanum. Both are con- 
stantly on the march of improvement. 
but, as they are, our population would 
have a hard time at it without them. 
They were weeds, but now they are the 
two roots on which human beings most 
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depend. We shall find out the secret of 
a host more of these wild pests. It is 
extremely probable that some day, and 
almost any day, we shall uncover the 
hidden power of something else that will 
double the feeding power of the vege- 
table world. The French use our purs- 
lane for greens, and it is the only conso- 
lation I can find when hoeing the ground 
over ior the fifth time that something 
“as mean as pusly” is a first-rate food 
for the table. The dandelion runs out 
our meadows, but Professor Clark says 
that “Nature knew what she was about 
in making the dandelion, and never 
made one too many.” We are slowly 
learning how to improve it and to culti- 
vate it, and to ship it into the cities as a 
panacea for a class of ills we call bilious- 
ness. A few years ago I cut a field of 
ox-eyed daisies while they were green 
and full of oil, and fed them to my pet 
cow. The result was that I quickly 
spoiled her for milk, but made her fat 
enough for beef. The lesson was not 
pleasant, but I found out what daisies 
were good for. Mow them green and 


they will fatten cattle better than beets. 


The invasion of the Russian thistle thru- 
out the Northwest was met by such 
alarm that an appeal was made to the 
National Government for help to exter- 
minate it. I believe the farmers of that 
section have gotten quite over the scare, 
and know very well what to do to trans- 
form this weed into practical utility. 
Pretty soon we shall become more 
largely vegetarians, for we are coming 
into an era that cannot afford range 
room for large herds of cattle nor give 
over half a State to flocks of sheep. 
Private enterprise will be even more 
hampered in the way of meat production, 
for intensive farming is sure to win the 
day. In Florida we are slowly eliminat- 
ing the free-browsing herds. The 
Northern home-seeker is spreading over 
the orange-growing sections, and the 
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Cracker himself opens milk routes. 
Every acre of tillable land in the United 
States will, within thirty years, be pre- 
empted: for the plow or the orchard. We 
shall have only room for our milch cows, 
and they will be fed by soiling, while. 
the sheep will have the range of our 
orchards ; but a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation will forbid any broad ranges, 
where the shepherd can feel at home. 
Cain is surely displacing Abel. Weeds 
must enter a good deal more freely into 
consumption, and those which are im- 
placable to civilization and not finally 
adaptable by the busy farmer and the 
hungry citizen must be eliminated. 

The latest news from the food labora- 
tory is that alfalfa leaves can be ground 
into a meal for human food, and that 
this meal contains more protein than is 
contained in meat. If alfalfa, why not 
beggar-weed, which is rich in sugar; 
and why not some of the congeners of 
this great legume and fodder, which are 
still weeds. Here is a great field open- 
ing before us, the farther edge of which 
we cannot see. Our population is likely 
to become somewhere near two hundred 
and fifty millions before the end of the 
twentieth century. All these people have 
to be fed, and well fed, or the race will 
degenerate. Either the Malthusian the- 
ory is correct, and wars with pestilence 
are a blessing to keep down the overplus 
that cannot be fed, or we must open new 
and vast supplies. Nature has probably 
made no mistake, and will arrange for a 
balance between her energies. Conserv- 
ing the products of the ocean, combined 
with intensive cultivation of the land, 
may at least lift the weight on present 
population; while improvement in seed, 
greatly increased economy in place of 
waste, together with a more complete 
mastery secured over insects, may even 
double our present population and feed 
it; but for the millions beyond that we 
must look to a new elevation of weeds. 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


Autmor oF “Tue History oF WoMAN SUFFRAGE,” ETC, 


HE International Council, which 
T has just closed its third quinquen- 
nial in Toronto, Canada, repre- 
sents the apotheosis of the club move- 
ment among women. Just one more than 
forty years ago the first ““woman’s club” 
sprang full-armed into the arena occu- 
pied exclusively by men, and Sorosis cen- 
tered all eyes on New York, challenged 
the criticism of the world and received it. 
“If this club can hold together one 
year,” said an editorial in a leading New 
York paper, “a good many people will 
find it necessary to revise their opinion 
of women.” 

Sorosis still continues to hold its reg- 
ular sessions and a good many people 
are still annually revising their opinion 
of women. In New York City 50,000 


belong to the Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, 80,000 in the State, 1,000,000 in 
the nation—and these are very far from 
representing the full number of club- 
women. How many are included in the 
International Council, which has just 
held its session in Toronto, cannot be 
determined, as it is composed of national 
associations only, but the individual 
membership of these is estimated at 
about 7,000,000. Every form of organ- 
ized activity is represented, and dele- 
gates from these widely diverse bodies, 
in all parts of the globe, speaking many 
different tongues, have been coming to- 
gether in harmony and helpfulness for 
over twenty years. Every five years offi- 
cers are elected, and twc meetings are 
held in the interim. There was once a 
belief that even a church sewing society 
could not avoid petty squabbles, but that 
was when women were forced to lead 
petty lives. Broad opportunities make 
broad people, and whenever a new one 
is given to women the world is obliged 
to “revise its opinions,’ so that now 
there is a large revised edition, with 
room still on the shelves for an appen- 
dix. 

In 1904 the Canadian delegates came 
to Berlin with an invitation to hold the 


next quinquennial in Toronto, which 
was accepted, but when that magnificent 
congress was ended they would gladly 
have withdrawn it, for they felt that no 
city ever could equal the splendid enter- 
tainment of Berlin. The present meet- 
ing has illustrated anew that there may 
be just as much hospitality and enjoy- 
ment in a cottage as ina palace. A city 
of 200,000 people which offers the com- 
forts of its individual homes to three 
hundred delegates for two weeks estab- 
lishes an unsurpassed record, The beau- 
tiful university where the meetings have 
been held has surrounded them with a 
fine scholastic atmosphere; the “sweet 
girl graduates” have been ideal ushers, 
and the charming social courtesies—the 
teas, receptions, club fétes and garden 
parties—have made the city forever one 
of delightful memories ; while, for some- 
thing on a gigantic scale, what could 
Berlin offer equal to the trip to Niagara 
Falls? 

It is indeed a marvelous change from 
the anathema heaped upon Sorosis, the 
forerunner, to the eulogies on the Inter- 
national Council, with many women still 
in active life who have heard them both! 
About twenty countries are now affili- 
ated in this great world movement. 
Neither cable nor wireless telegraph can 
produce such a bond of union as that 
created by the actual meeting in a com- 
mon cause of women from Argentina, 
Italy, Austria, Finland, France, on 
Canadian soil in this new country of a 
new world. Parliamentary congresses 
of men, voluminous pamphlets, eloquent 
editorials for the uniting of all English- 
speaking nations, are cold, hard and in- 
effective methods compared to the literal 
coming tagether of representative wom- 
en from Great Britain, South Africa, 
Australasia, the United States and Can- 
ada for the mutual purpose of improv- 
ing conditions and raising the standards 
of English-speaking races. Such has 
been their mission in the International 
Council, which was founded in the 
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United States and has had a British 
woman for president during sixteen of 
its twenty-one years’ existence, 

The four women who may justly be 
called the founders of the Council— 
Ilizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, May Wright Sewall and Rachel 
Foster Avery—were all pronounced ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage, officers of 
the National Association ; but in order to 
bring in all kinds of organizations, they 
sagaciously kept this question in the 
background, knowing well that it was 
only a matter of time until it would 
dominate all others. So widely divergent 
were the ideas of women in those days, 
and so little had they united in organ- 
ized work, that it was practicable to 
form but two standing committees, rep- 
resenting what those of all countries 
were willing to accept as legitimate 
Council work—one on Legal Position of 
Women and one on Arbitration. It was 
not until 1904 that the women of Europe 
had become broad and courageous 
enough to change the latter to Peace and 
Arbitration, and this action was taken at 
the Berlin Congress, in the very heart of 
the most warlike of nations. 

The most remarkable evolution of 
sentiment, however, was in regard to 
woman suffrage, not the result of propa- 
ganda, but of the dearly bought experi- 
ence of women, who, undertaking work 
of a public nature for the first time, 
found themselves hampered at every 
turn by the lack of political power. In 
1903 those shrewd old suffragists saw 
that the time was ripe, and to the na- 
tional councils of every country was sent 
the official query, “Shall the Interna- 
tional Council adopt work for woman 
suffrage as a part of its program?” The 
answer was almost unanimously in the 
affirmative, and the next year, in the 
capital of the German Empire, where 
women have no form of the franchise, 
the great Council passed unanimously a 
resolution that “strenuous efforts should 
be made to enable women to obtain the 
power of voting in all countries where 
a representative government exists.” A 
standing committee was formed on Suf- 
frage and the Rights of Citizenship, with 
the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of the 
United States, chairman. Here, too, in a 
country where a double standard of 
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morals is almost universally accepted, 
the Council formed a standing commit- 
tee on the White Slave Traffic and Equal 
Moral Standard, and declared officially 
that to suppress the first and secure the 
last should be part of its official work. 

Coming now to the meeting in To- 
ronto five years later, one sees still fur- 
ther progress. In their work along the 
lines of the so-called “social evil,’ the 
women found that it had not reduced to 
slavery white girls alone, but counted 
among its victims Chinese, Japanese and 
negroes, who had an equal right to their 
help. The name of their committee, 
therefore, has been changed to Equal 
Moral Standards and Traffic in Women. 
A curious situation developed here in 
the discussion on the report of the Peace 
and Arbitration Committee. A petition 
had been freely signed during the con- 
gress, asking the next Hague Confer- 
ence to secure from the nations an 
agreement to submit all differences to 
arbitration. There was a very large 
majority vote to set apart one day each 
year for great meetings in the interest 
of peace, but no argument, persuasion 
or diplomacy could secure a favorable 
vote for “a limitation of armaments 
leading toward the abolition of standing 
armies and navies beyond the necessary 
policing of land and sea.” After two 
hours of heated discussion it became 
necessary to lay the resolution on the 
table. It is not clear what inferences 
should be drawn from this incident. It 
disproves the oft-repeated assertion that 
women are governed entirely by senti- 
ment and could not be relied upon to de- 
fend their country in time of danger; 
it proves the just as frequently repeated 
assertion that women would think and 
vote very much as do the men of their 
respective countries, for the European 
women largely opposed disarmament, 
and those of the United States were 
unanimously in favor of it. This, how- 
ever, by no means indicates that women 
take this position simply because men 
do, but only that both are influenced by 
the same conditions 

The moment women are granted the 
franchise they become a vital factor, as 
may be conclusively demonstrated in 
those countries where they possess the 
franchise. Australia and Norway, for 
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instance, sent women as representatives 
of the Government to this meeting of 
the International Council and will ask 
for official reports on their return. 

The leaders of the woman suffrage 
movement may be pardoned a bit of 
malicious satisfaction at the triumphant 
success of the suffrage session of the 
Council, the largest and most enthusi- 
astic of any during the two weeks. For 
some mysterious reason a delegation of 
Canadian women went to the prelim- 
inary meeting in Geneva last year pre- 
pared to eliminate the word “suffrage” 
from the standing committee, leaving 
only Rights of Citizenship, and to pre- 
vent the executive board from putting a 
woman suffrage session on the program 
of the Toronto congress. The United 
States delegates were on hand at Geneva 
in full force—twelve of them—headed 
by Dr. Anna Shaw, chairman of the 
committee. They did their work so 
effectively that the question of changing 
the name never came to a vote, and the 
executive committee agreed to give an 
entire evening at Toronto to the consid- 
eration of woman suffrage. The Coun- 
cil here reiterated its demand for the 
franchise in the strongest possible lan- 
guage, forever establishing its position 
on this subject.” In addition it called 
upon the governments to “place women 
on all boards and committees dealing 
with public work.” While the Countess 
of Aberdeen had always exprest herself 
as favorable to the enfranchisement of 
women, she never had miade such public 
declarations as the leaders desired, but 
at the close of this remarkable suffrage 
meeting she rose and said: 

“At the present time when my husband oc- 
cupies the position he does [Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland], it is not considered desirable that 
I should speak on any subject of public con- 
troversy. But tonight, as president of the great 
council binding together so many women- 
workers of the world, when they again sol- 
emnly reiterate their conviction that the grant- 
ing of the franchise to women is the basis of 
all further progress, I cannot keep silent. It 


has always seemed to me non-understandable 
why a bogie has been made of this question. 
Within a few years suffrage will be granted 
to women in most countries having representa- 
tive government, and they will then be in the 
position of being able to do their whole duty 
to the home, the community and the country.” 

This strong declaration was then fol- 
lowed by an earnest plea for the ballot 
as especially needful for the salary and 
wage-earning women. 

Would woman suffrage really make 
the world any better? Partly at least is 
this question answered. “The most ap- 
propriate motto for the Council would 
be, ‘All for the common good of woman- 
kind,’” said the Toronto News. “Its 
supreme object is to improve social and 
industrial conditions,” said another pa- 
per, “and its official motto is the Golden 
Rule.” “But these are exceptional 
women,” it may be said. Then, since 
there are 7,000,000 exceptional women 
in one organization, it seems as if it 
might be safe to make the experiment of 
giving women a voice in the Govern- 
ment. 

Many subjects important to women, 
from Education, Marriage Laws and 
Prison Reform to Domestic Science and 
Handicrafts, were discussed by women 
who spoke from wide experience. The 
congress was addressed also by men of 
high distinction. It “was, however, pre- 
eminently a womtan’s meeting, and in 
themselves these delegates represented 
the evolution of twoscore years. There 
were women lawyers, ministers, physi- 
cians, surgeons, dentists, architects, uni- 
versity professors, college presidents, 
editors, bankers, founders and presidents 
of organizations, members of. public 
boards, street and factory inspectors ; 
while, fraternizing with them in a spirit 
of equality alike creditable to both, were 
ladies of high titled rank. 

Sweden will entertain the distin- 
guished company in 1911, and the next 
quinquennial will assemble its forces 
under the sunny skies of Italy. 


Toronto, CANADA. 
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The Danger of Books 





BY HAROLD E. GORST 


AvuTHor or “Tue Curse oF Epucation,” “Tae PHrILosopHy oF MAKING Love,” ETC. 


F a philanthropist established depots 
| in every district of New York, 
where children could go at all hours 
and stuff themselves, to their hearts’ con- 
tent, with beef, mutton, lobster salad, 
cheese, cake and ice cream, there would 
be a medical congress, the issue of warn- 
ing leaflets to the uninformed public, a 
press outcry, and drastic action by the 
President. It would be pointed out that 
food, when taken in excessive quantities, 
poisoned the system with gout, rheuma- 
tism, and other evils; and that the pro- 
duction of healthy, sound bodies depend- 
ed upon a proper scientific diet. The per- 
nicious results of this mistaken philan- 
thropy would obtrude themselves so ob- 
viously upon the notice of parents and 
others, that nobody would rest until an 
effectual stop had been put to it. 

The mind is no less valuable than the 
body, and its healthy condition is equally 
dependent upon common-sense treatment. 
Few people appear to pay attention 
to the principles which govern its func- 
tions, and most of them would probably 
scout the idea that the normal working 
of the mind actually produces originality 
of thought. Such being the case, it is 
scarcely subject for wonder that books 
should be almost thrown at people’s heads 
at every street corner, and that public au- 
thorities, philanthropists, parents and 
teachers should vie with one another in 
thrusting all kinds of literature upon ba- 
bies, children, youths, maidens and adults, 
indiscriminately. 

Yet there is probably nothing upon 
earth more hopelessly destructive of the 
mind, and its ordinary mental processes, 
than the serious literature, with an educa- 
tive purpose, which it is the highest moral 
aim of the librarian or instructor to put 
into the hands of the reader. Fiction 
does infinitely less harm to the mind than 


the most solid and informative work. The 
average modern novel has, scattered over 
its three hundred pages or more, at most 
half a dozen statements or reflections for 
the mind of the reader to assimilate. 
You cannot get mental indigestion from 
reading the fiction of today. Possibly 
you may obtain false views of life; but 
these are easily corrected through per- 
sonal experience. There is nothing, at 
any rate, to inflict a permanent injury 
upon the mind by drastic interference 
with its normal working. All, therefore, 
that can be urged against the reading of 
novels and romances is that a great deal 
of it is sheer waste of time. The virtues 
of the practice are for the most part 
negative; they are positive in so far as 
they help to keep the imagination alive 
and to provide the mental faculties with 
gentle exercise. 

Of what, then, does the normal process . 
by. which the mind works consist? It 
consists of the exercise of three func- 
tions: observation, reflection, and crea- 
tion. First of all the mind observes. 
That is to say, it takes in some fact, or 
some idea or suggestion. There are, of 
course, various ways in which this can 
be done, either by sight, by hearing, or 
by touch. Then it sets to work upon 
the material it has imbibed, absorbing it 
and interweaving it—a more or less un- 
conscious process—with other materials 
already stored in the brain. Last of all 
comes the supreme function: the mind 
gives out in an original form—that is, 
with the impress of individuality—a crea- 
tion of its own, some new contribution, 
on however humble a plane, to human 
thought and human progress. To enable 
it to perform these functions, the mind 
requires to be fed. But, altho books are 
no doubt an essential part of a well-bal- 
anced mental diet, they are apt to para- 
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lyze the normal working of the mind, in 
the most pernicious and unhealthy way, 
unless approached with the utmost care. 

The chief harm of books lies in the 
filling of the mind with solid chunks of 
undigested material. Nobody—except, 
perhaps, a successful lawyer trained to 
the assimilation of briefs—could possibly 
read and digest three or four pages of 
raw facts, such as are set out in a history 
or other textbook. A “Short History of 
the English People” lies on my desk. I 
open a page at random, and find the fol- 
lowing record of events: 

“For three years, from 1779 to 1782, 
General Eliott held against famine and 
bombardment the rock fortress of Gibral- 
tar.. Altho a quarrel over the right of 
search banded Holland and the Courts of 
the North in an armed neutrality against 
her, and added the.Dutch fleet to the 
number of her assailants, England held 
her own at sea. Even in America the for- 
tune of war seemed to turn. After Bur- 
goyne’s surrender the English generals 
had withdrawn from Pennsylvania, and 
bent all their efforts on the South, where 
a strong royalist party still existed. The 
capture of Charlestown and the successes 
of Lord Cornwallis in 1780 were ren- 
dered fruitless by the obstinate resistance 
of General Greene; but the States were 
weakened by bankruptcy, and unnerved 
‘ by hopes of aid from France. Meanwhile 
England was winning new triumphs in 
the East. Since the day of Plassey, In- 
dia had been fast passing into the hands 
of the merchant company, etc.” 

Nine readers out of ten would be un- 
able, five minutes after reading the above, 
to distinguish between any of the four 
generais mentioned ; and the majority of 
them would probably carry away with 
them a hazy idea that Pennsylvania was 
somehow connected with the conquest of 
India by American troops from the South 
aided by a Dutch fleet. The mind cannot 
grasp or retain such an ill-assorted jum- 
ble of uninteresting facts; and the school 
system consequently falls back upon an 
actively harmful method of cramming 
them in undigested, just timed to linger 
on in the memory—like an unfixed nega- 
tive—until the examination disperses all 
knowledge to the four winds. History 
written without any sense of perspective 
confuses the mind, clogs its machinery, 





and helps to destroy it; whilst the accu- 
racy of the historian depends, not upon 
the veracity of his statements, but upon 
the truth of the picture which he im- 
presses upon the reader’s brain. The 
most conscientious and veracious chron- 
icler may circulate, thru the medium of 
a badly presented array of strictly accu- 
rate facts, a tissue of everlasting lies. 
The bad artist dealing in truths is a 
vastly greater liar than the craftsman 
fashioning falsehood with a master hand. 

Apart from the individual harm done 
by each book, modérn culture aims at 
the widest possible range of reading. If 
the most voracious seeker after knowl- 
edge were to read one-tenth of the books 
which are habitually quoted as being in- 
dispensable to the cultivated individual, 
he would have no mind of his own. He 
would degenerate rapidly into a pale and 
flabby reflection of the standard author- 
ities. What is the use of such a mind— 
if mind it can be called? Does such an 
individual—there are scores and hun- 
dreds of them to be met, both male and 
female, wherever intellectual conversa- 
tion is a stereotyped item of the luncheon 
or dinner menu—contribute one iota to 
the progress of the world? The beer- 
sodden autocrat of the village pothouse, 
hiccoughing forth some home-brewed 
blasphemy against the established order, 
makes a definite contribution toward the 
sum of human thought; whereas the po- 
litical figurehead, repeating a well-worn 
platitude with pompous wisdom, contrib- 
utes nothing at all. 

Two persons go to a great industrial 
exhibition. One of them spends five 
hours in trotting round: everywhere, in 
order to see as much as possible. The 
other selects one little corner of the ex- 
hibition, sits down and studies his sur- 
roundings for the same space of time. 
What happens? The first one goes 
away, tired out, with a vague and super- 
ficial impression of lights, crowds, ex- 
hibits.and boredom. Number Two has 
used his mind and enriched his experi- 
ence. If both individuals were to write 
a descriptive account of what they had 
observed, one would produce a_hack- 
neyed description of commonplace 
scenes. whilst the other would have 
something original to say, possibly out 
of the beaten track and therefore of lit- 
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erary value. Most, if not all, of the 
masterpieces of literature have resulted 
from this artistic limitation and concen- 
tration of the mind; which is nothing 
more, after all, than a plain observance, 
on the part of the individual, of the eter- 
nal laws which govern its normal work- 
ing. 

Apply this to reading and you get the 
same results. You might receive no 
education at all from devouring fifty 
books of the most approved type; and 
you might get a perfect education thru 
learning to read and digest one with in- 
telligence—that is to say, by applying 
your own powers of reflection and thus 
regulating the load of material thrown 
upon the mind. Not only cannot the 
mind develop originality, but it cannot 
work at all, if it be systematically choked 
up with facts and with the ideas and 
opinions of others. Books are therefore 
absolutely dangerous to healthy mental 
development. Even the most admirably 
balanced books, where the artistic pres- 
entation of the material ensures its 
ready absorption by the mind, can act 
upon the individual in a highly detri- 
mental fashion. A few weeks ago a 
lady put into my hands a book called 
“The Lost Art of Reading,” and ear- 
nestly recommended its contents to .me. 
I had not read three pages of the book 
before I shut it up with a snap and re- 
turned it to the owner. A simple glance 
was sufficient warning. Had I read the 
book from cover to cover there would 
probably have been an end, so far as I 
was concerned, to all original reflection 
on the subject, of which it evidently 
treated in the most masterly and inter- 
esting way. I shall look forward to 
reading it when I am growing ancient 
and decrepit, and the creaking hinges of 
my own mind warn me that its creative 
machinery is getting rusty with age. 

Ask any self-respecting journalist 
what he does when an editor commis- 
sions him to write an article on a certain 
topic. Let us suppose him to be largely 
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ignorant of the subject in question. 
Voes he fly at once to books and similar 
sources of information in order to gather 
material in the shape of facts and ready- 
made opinions? Not if he understands 
his business and knows that elementary 
principle of the successful writer—how 
to preserve freshness of mind. He re- 
tires to a secluded spot, far from books 
and men’s voices, settles himself into a 
comfortable chair, lights a cigaret, atid 
thinks. His first instinct is to fathom 
his own mind, and to see whether there 
may not be concealed, in its recesses, 
some original reflections connected with 
the topic about which he has been asked 
to write. The probability is that some- 
thing lurks there, and that the creative 
faculty will set to work and produce, 
from some long digested but forgotten 
scrap of material, an interesting and 
purely individual train of thought. A 
few newly acquired facts, gathered after 
this initial process, may help to garnish 
the literary dish; but had they been 
sought in the first instance they would 
only have served effectually to smother 
up any original reflections which had 
been unconsciously formed in the mind. 

Let no man, therefore, be proud of the 
number of books that he has read. He 
should rather be ashamed of having had 
such liberal recourse, not to his own 
thinking powers, but to the opinions and 
reflections of other people. Is it more 
noble to quote Herbert Spencer or Em- 
erson than to quote yourself? Is it more 
useful? It is a false conception of cul- 
ture to regard the individual as best edu- 
cated who possesses the largest fund of 
borrowed wisdom. The man who should 
first be honored is he who thinks for 
himself, and whg delegates that task to 
nobody else. The most despised person 
should be the man who, instead of meet- 
ing all difficulties with the might of his 
own clear vision, hides ignominiously be- 
hind the clarion-voiced philosophers and 
thinkers of his own generation or of 
some bygone age. 

New York City. 
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Co-operation 


Mr. Fay has made a thoro inquiry into 
the co-operative movement in England 
and on the Continent.': He has traveled 
extensively, has attended congresses, in- 
terviewed officials and has studied with 
care the authoritative pamphlets and re- 
ports. 

He distinguishes sharply between com- 

bination and co-operation. No doubt 
there is a likeness of structure between 
certain forms of combination and certain 
kinds of co-operative societies. “But,” 
he writes, 
“while the combination is an association of the 
strong to become yet stronger, bold, unyielding 
and exclusive, the co-operative society is an as- 
sociation of the weak who gather together and 
try to lift themselves and others out of weak- 
ness into strength. Industrial combination is a 
force: co-operation is an idea. 

Co-operative societies he divides into 
four classes: banks, or credit societies ; 
agricultural societies, workers’ societies, 
and stores. The first three are associa- 
tions of producers, the last of consumers. 
Germany is the parent country of the co- 
operative bank, and the only country 
where this form of association has 
reached a marked success. Germany also 
led the way in agricultural co-operation, 
but has been rivaled by other countries. 
Denmark, Switzerland, the United King- 
dom, France, Belgium and Italy have all 
developed promising movements in this 
field. The workers’, or labor copartner- 
ship, societies, appeared almost simul- 
taneously in France and England in 
1848. Little has been accomplished in 
England, tho in France and Italy these 
associations are growing _ steadily 
stronger. 

It is in store-keeping that the co-opera- 
tive movement has made its greatest suc- 
cess, and England is at once the parent 
country and the land where the move- 
ment has reached its highest develop- 
ment. Mr. Fay writes: “Great Britain 
took the lead,” 

“because she was the first to possess as the 
result of her industrial revolution a distinctive 


1Co-OPERATION AT Home anv Asroap. A _ Descrip- 
tion and Analysis. By C. R. Fay. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
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working class, which proceeded to organize 
itself as wage earners in a trade union and as 
wage spenders in a co-operative store.” 

The earlier co-operative movement in 
England reached its climax in 1833. 
Then came a temporary period of decline. 
The Rochdale Pioneers date from 1844. 
They are not the oldest of existing so- 
cieties, and they did not invent the 
“dividend.” But they were the first to 
put the “dividend” system on a firm and 
successful basis, and the growth of the 
modern movement is usually dated from 
their organization. The growth has been 
gradual, but it has been sure. In 1906 
the United Kingdom could boast of 1,448 
stores, with 2,222,417 members, a share 
capital of $135,000,000, sales of $315,- 
000,000, and profits of approximately 
$50,000,000. France has more stores 
than any European country, but fewer 
store members per head and less business 
per store member. The movement is 
particularly strong in Belgium, where it 
is more predominantly socialistic than in 
any other country. Italy in 1906 had the 
same number of stores as had England, 
but the movement there lacks organiza- 
tion and unity. The movement is grow- 
ing rapidly in Germany and Switzerland, 
and is also making its beginnings in a 
number of other European countries. 

In his conclusion, Mr, Fay attempts to 
define co-operation in its relation to So- 
cialism on the one hand and competition 
on the other. Co-operation, he decides, 
“is not the negation of competition, nor 
does it affect competition in one way 
only. It is not the herald of Socialism, 
nor is it a means to combat it.” That it 
is bound up with Socialism in some coun- 
tries is true; but in other countries it is 
just as certainly detached from Socialism. 
The co-operative store admittedly con- 
forms to. the Socialist conception of in- 
dustrial structure; “but it is illegitimate 
to deduce from this similarity of struc- 
ture that the co-operative store must or 
ought to profess Socialism.” The co- 
operative synthesis, he finds, centers 
about a common and original impulse of 
man, which inspires him to make his 
weakness strength by joining with others 
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of like condition for a promised end. 
This may or may not be Socialism, ac- 
cording to whether or not the aims are 
general and political as well as econom- 
ical, or merely confined to immediate ma- 
terial needs. 
a 
The Russo-Japanese War and 


After 


GENERAL KuROPATKIN’s book on the 
Russo-Japanese War was supprest in 
Russia almost immediately after its ap- 
pearance, for the Bourbons never learned 
anything and never forgot anything, and 
there is an equality before the press 
censorship under the despotism, corre- 
sponding to the equality before the law 
under a republic. The first three vol- 
umes of the original treated, respec- 
tively, of the three principal battles of 
the war—Liao-yang, the Sha-ho and 
Mukden; it is only the fourth volume, 
serving as a summary of the whole, that 
has appeared in an English translation.’ 
We believe that the lay reader has lost 
nothing by this omission of the detailed 
account of military operations, the in- 
tricacies of which he cannot hope to 
comprehend. Even the translated por- 
tion bristles with puzzles for the average 
peaceable citizen. The main object of 
the author is twofold: First, to prove 
that as Minister of War he was opposed 
to any policy that might lead to a rup- 
ture with Japan; and _ secondly, to 
demonstrate that the Russian army was 
stronger, both. materially and morally, 
at the conclusion of peace than at any 
time before or during the war, while the 
Japanese power was sensibly declining, 
and that the Russians were sure to win 
if their Government had shown the same 
persistence and determination as their 
commanders in the field. Thus General 
Kuropatkin contradicts Minister of War 
Kuropatkin. If the policy which led up 
to the war was chimerical and the war 
should never have been entered upon, ‘it 
is clear that the sooner the war was con- 
cluded and the policy abandoned the 
better for the Russian people. But the 
chief value of the work lies in quite 
other directions. The most important 





1Tue Russtan ARMY AND THE. JAPANESE War. By 
General Kuropatkin. Translated by Captain A. B. 
Lindsay. Two volumes. New York: E 
& Co. $7.50 net. 
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lesson it teaches, and one that the jin- 
goes and fire-eaters of every nation 
might well take to heart, is the stress 
which this professional soldier, who is 
even now universally acknowledged a 
master of his art, lays on the moral side 
of war. A first-class war carried on 
under modern conditions must be a pop- 
ular war, a war the objects of which are 
understood and approved of by the 
nation; a war, therefore, in which are 
at stake great national issues, for which 
the nation is willing to make the requi- 
site great sacrifices. Another point of 
great interest, particularly to the student 
of Russian affairs, is the disclosure of 
the chance way in which the country was 
plunged into a great war at its most 
vulnerable extremity as the resultant of 
purposes and ambitions each pulling in 
a different direction—the commercial 
schemes of a Witte, the reckless greed 
of a Bezobrazov, the Asiatic arrogance 
of an Alexeiev, the far-sighted but timid 
resistance of a Kuropatkin—but all com- 
bining to bring about the catastrophe. 
The student of international relations, 
again, will find highly instructive the 
chapters dealing with Russia’s position 
in relation to her numerous neighbors 
along the vast extent of her European 
and Asiatic frontiers. And finally the 
student of personality, of human char- 
acter in dramatic development, will find 
of. absorbing interest the revelation of 
the heroic personality of the author him- 
self—the man who vainly tried to avert 
the war; who assumed the supreme com- 
mand after the initial disasters, resolved 
to overcome the great odds arrayed 
against him by means of indomitable en- 
durance and extreme tenacity; handi- 
capped by orders from his worthless 
superior, Viceroy Alexeiev; thwarted by 
repeated acts of disobedience and incom- 
petence on the part of such creatures of 
court influence as Generals Grippenberg 
and Kaulbars; holding on to every inch 
of ground, rising superior to every de- 
feat, and ever presenting a menacing 
front ; displaced by a subordinate, under 
whom he continues his herculean toil 
with the same end ever in view—the 
ultimate triumph of the Russian arms; 
finally baffled in his hopes, he retires into 
obscurity and writes down his memoirs 
for the instruction of his countrymen, 











only to see them supprest by the auto- 
cratic censor. Did he but possess the 
spark of genius, were he more than a 
capable and conscientious state official, 
General Kuropatkin’s fate would rise to 
the hight of a great historic tragedy. 
Mr. Thomas F. Millard’s book’ treats 
of so many matters and opens up so 
many problems that we are obliged to 
confine ourselves here to merely indi- 
cating its scope. About one-half of its 
space is given up to a discussion of the 
various methods, direct and indirect, by 
which Japan is trying to restrict Euro- 
pean and American competition in 
Southern Manchuria and in Korea, and 
culminates in a plea to the United States 
Government to defend American com- 
mercial interests within the sphere of 
Japanese, as well as Russian, influence 
in the Far East. There follows an ac- 
count of the reform movement in China, 
of the position of American trade there, 
and of the relations of China and the 
United States. In connection therewith 
there is a curious story, accounting for 
the deflection of the course of the Amer- 
ican fleet from Shanghai, the great port 
at which it was originally intended that 
it should be entertained by the Chinese 
in order to celebrate in a striking way 
the friendship of the two nations, to the 
comparatively obscure port of Amoy, 
where the celebration lost all signifi- 
cance. Next comes an account of the 
American policy in the Philippines, the 
actions of the Philippine Assembly, and 
the economic condition of the islands. 
A study of the strategic position of the 
United States in the Pacific, particularly 
in relation to a war with Japan and the 
difficult task of the defense of the Phil- 
ippines, concludes the volume. The 
author, it need hardly be stated, is 
heartily in favor of our holding the 
islands, for our own good as well as 
that of the Filipinos. 
Sd 
The Origin of the British Colonial System, 
1578-1660. By George Louis Beer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
viii, 438. $3.00. 
Like many another student and histo- 
rian, Mr. Beer has been working back- 
ward. In 1907 he published a volume on 





TAMERICA AND THE Far Eastern Question. By 
a F. Millard. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
4.00, 
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British colonial policy, in which he cov- 
ered the eleven eventful years from 1754 
to 1765—the years in which the Amer- 
ican Revolution began to come to life. 
The present volume takes up the story 
at a much earlier date and comes down 
only to 1660. Other volumes will still be 
required to fill the gap between 1660 and 
the point at which Mr. Beer originally 
took up the story. As in his first instal- 
ment, Mr. Beer in the present work 
makes out a good case for the English 
Government in regard to its dealings 
with the American colonies. He shows 
that the colonies were indebted to Eng- 
land not only for defense against foreign 
countries, but also for a large part of 
the cost of their government; and he 
also shows that if a sacrifice was de- 
manded of them in the restriction of 
their over-sea trade to British ports, a 
sacrifice was also demanded of England 
in their favor when the growing of to- 
bacca was prohibited in England and the 
crops of it destroyed, that there might be 
no competition with the colonial product. 
The method pursued by Mr. Beer in 
writing the present volume entails a very 
considerable amount of repetition. In 
regard to tobacco, which was long the 
staple product of Virginia, he devotes a 
chapter to the history of the trade, the 
restrictions on its growth and marketing, 
and the preferences granted to it in Eng- 
land. But in the succeeding chapters, on 
the English fiscal system and the colo- 
nies, the Stuart regulation of the tobacco 
industry, the restrictions on the colonial 
export trade, the exclusion of foreigners 
from the colonial trade, and the economic 
development of the colonies, he is obliged 
to tread the same ground again and 
again, until the repetition becomes a little 
wearisome. Still, altho this may detract 
somewhat from the readableness of Mr. 
Beer’s present volume, it does not lessen 
its value as a contribution to the history 
of the British Empire. And it is to Brit- 
ish rather than to American history that 
Mr. Beer’s volume belongs. The Con- 
servative party, which is pushing tariff 
reform and colonial preferences in Eng- 
land at the present time, is merely trying 
to resuscitate the colonial policy of the 
Stuarts, and in many respects it might 
seem as tho the party had borrowed its 
policy direct from the pages of Mr, 


























Beer’s volumes. It might be well for 
Englishmen to remember tha the earlier 
policy resulted in the loss to Great Brit- 
ain of the American colonies. 


a 


The French Influence in English Literature 
from the Accession of Elizabeth to the 
Restoration. By Alfred Horatio Up- 
ham, Ph. D. New York: The Columbia 
University Press. $2.00. 

It can hardly be said that comparative 
literature has as yet done very much to 
recommend itself by the choice of inspir- 
ing or lively subjects. For these “in- 
vestigators,” as they like to call them- 
selves, the difficulty or remoteness of the 
problem seems in most instances to con- 
stitute its sole merit. Provided only 
they have a puzzle they appear to be 
quite satisfied—all the better if it is un- 
answerable. While it may be doubted, 
too, whether the problems of which they 
are fondest—the tracing of obscure anal- 
ogies, influences and borrowings from 
one language, often from one insignifi- 
cant dialect, to another—are particularly 
useful, either, even when they are solv- 
able. From these drawbacks Dr. Up- 
ham’s book suffers unusually. To search 
out French influence in English at the 
time when the latter literature was under 
the ascendancy of Italian looks in itself 
like a singularly ungrateful sort of labor. 
Naturally under the circumstances the 
investigation reduces to a kind of lite- 
rary rummaging—comparable only with 
hunting for needles in haystacks—and 
results in a comparison of petty resem- 
blances and similarities which are, as 
often as not merely fanciful. The list 
of “parallels” at the end of the volume 
is a good example of the futility of the 
thing. As between Bacon and Mon- 
taigne, for instance, these so-called par- 
allels exhibit almost no literary affinity ; 
and what little there is is of the vaguest 
sort. They show in many cases a gen- 
eral likeness of idea, but then the idea 
is usually a moral commonplace and 
might be illustrated from a score or 
more of other moralists, too; while the 
form, the manner. of presentation, the 
literary quality of the two sets of quota- 
tions is so diverse as to make their jux- 
taposition appear now and then well 
nigh fatuous. As a result of these char- 
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acteristics the whole discussion is thor- 
oly lifeless and unreal. It cannot be 
denied that Dr. Upham has manipulated 
his card catalog conscientiously, but even 
the elastic card catalog has its limita- 
tions. 
& 
Much Ado About Peter. 
New York: Doubleday, 
$1.50. 

Most of Peter’s adventures have al- 
ready been told in short-story form in 
some of the monthly periodicals. Peter 
is a coachman, employed on a well-to-do 
lawyer’s estate. He is Irish, and has the 
“defects of his qualities.” He is some- 
thing more than an average coachman, 
and the incidents of his career are well 
worth telling. A philosopher in his way, 
his varied experiences have prompted 
him to certain well-defined views regard- 
ing the management both of employers 
and of sweethearts and wives. It is 
enough to say that the soundness of his 
views is usually confirmed by success 
when practical tests are made. Miss 
Webster’s descriptions are good, her in- 
sight into human nature is keen, and her 
humor is infectious. It is an entertain- 
ing book for a leisurely afternoon. 


By Jean Webster. 
Page & Co 


& 
The Making of Canada. By A. G. Bradley, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. viii, 
396. Two Maps. $3. 


The ground covered by Mr. Bradley 
in the first half of The Making of 
Canada is much the same as is covered 
by Mr. Justin H. Smith in his recently 
published “Struggle for the Fourteenth 
Colony.” Mr. Smith approached the 
subject from the United States side of 
the boundary line. Mr. Bradley de- 
scends upon it from the Canadian side; 
and while the two writers agree on al- 
most every question of fact, the different 
aspects in which the facts are presented 
and the different degrees of glory accru- 
ing in their pages to American and Cana- 
dian heroes respectively, form an amus- 
ing object lesson of the extent to which 
the writing of history is colored by sen- 
timent, ‘emotion and prejudice. Mr. 
Bradley considers Ethan Allen’s tri- 
umphant entry into Ticonderoga as 
merely the treacherous betrayal of a 
handful of men leading a careless exist- 
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ence in an isolated fort, by a neighbor 
whom no one suspected of hostile de- 
sign, and who held in the background a 
much superior force. Benedict Arnold’s 
heroic march to Montreal is treated with 
more respect, but the position and good 
faith of the leader are belittled by the 
use of the phrase, “The notorious Ar- 
nold,” at the outset—a phrase which is 
distinctly unfair, for no matter how dis- 
credited Arnold was in later years, he 
had at that time done nothing to war- 
rant the use of an opprobrious adjective. 
Mr. Bradley follows the story from the 
Peace of 1763 to the end of the War of 
1812-14. The earlier chapters travel 
over well-trodden paths, but the chapters 
covering the migration of the Tories 
from the United States at the end of the 
war and their settlement as united em- 
pire loyalists in Canada are a valuable 
contribution both to Canadian and 
United States history. The hardships 
endured by these Americans who had re- 
mained loyal to the British Crown, both 
from their neighbors and fellow country- 
men before leaving their old homes, 
and on account of the rigorous climate 
of the unbroken wilderness into which 
they were transplanted, make it easy 
to understand the traditions of antag- 
onism to the United States on the part 
of Canada which was evident as late as 
the War of 1812. That this antagonism 
should have permeated the whole of 
British Canada appears the more natural 
after a study of Mr. Bradley’s figures, 
from which it seems that the loyalist im- 
migrants exceeded in number the British 
settlers who had preceded them in all the 
Provinces except perhaps in what is now 
the Province of Ontario. While the 
presentation of the events of the later 
war shows the same bias as is evident in 
the earlier part of the history, Mr. Brad- 
ley’s book is one which it would be well 
for Americans to read, if only for the 
sake of gaining a glimpse of our own 
history as it appears to observers to the 
northward of us. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Bradley has not taken the 
trouble, in passing his sheets thru the 
press, to correct any grammatical errors 
and even more numerous examples of 
awkward constructions of sentences 
which mar greatly the quality of his 
book. 


The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XI, 
The Growth of Nationalities. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $4 net. 


The eleventh volume of The Cam- 
bridge Modern History, bearing the 
sub-title of “The Growth of National- 
ities,” does not differ from the previous 
volumes in arrangement and method. 
The political development of all the 
countries of the world during the period 
from 1840 to 1871 is covered by a series 


‘of monographs by eminent specialists, 


including Emil Bourgeois, of Paris; 
Meinecke, of Freiburg; Masi, of Flor- 
ence; Ward, of Cambridge; Oechsli, of 
Zurich; the late Sir Spencer Walpole; 
Roloff, of Berlin; J. Fitzmaurice-Kelley, 
E. Gosse, A. R. Colquhoun and Sir E. M. 
Satow. In accordance with the tradi- 
tions of history writing in vogue in Eng- 
land, everything is subordinated to the 
political record, but a few scant pages on 
the literatures of the various European 
countries are added in what appears to 
be a half-hearted fashion, as if to warn 
the reader that the editors were not 
wholly oblivious to other than political 
elements in human nature. Our authors 
call this period, from the point of view 
of universal history, the most important 
since the Congress of Vienna—measured 
by changes in the map, the development 
of nationality and the growth of self- 
government. This is the theme of the 
volume before us, and its three aspects 
are treated with the fullness of detail 
and businesslike accuracy which charac- 
terize the Cambridge school. It is, in 
short, thoroly pragmatic, not in the 
philosophical, but in the ordinary sense, 
so that scarcely a gleam of tendency 
illuminates the record. The volume, like 
all the others in the series, is indis- 
pensable to every student of modern his- 
tory, and we ought to be thankful from 
the bottom of our hearts that the editors, 
breaking away from the futile and 
pedantic notion that we can know more 
about the middle ages than our own 
time, have given us a work that connects 
us with the morning newspaper. The 
usual bibliographical: apparatus, devoid 
of any critical notes or indications of the 
relative importance of books, is given as 
an appendix. We cannot do without 
this work, but we cannot read it in the 
summer time with breathless interest. 
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Literary Notes 


.The well-known series popularizing the 
results of modern theological and religious 
criticism called Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher is proving so acceptable that the total 
editions now are more than three hundred 
thousand and the latest number in the set, 
“Christus, Die Anfange des Dogmas,” by Prof. 
Johannes Weiss, of the University of Heidel- 
berg, appears in its first edition in ten thousand 
copies. Facts like these show that thinking 
people are intensely interested in the leading 
problem of religious debate. 


.... Working Lads’ Clubs. By C. E. Russell 
and Lilian M. Rigby. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. The book is a comprehen- 
sive description of the practical working of 
boys’ clubs in England. Its value to American 
readers is much less than to English, inasmuch 
as our conditions and our situation are not 
parallel. Nevertheless, there is a universal ele- 
ment in the .discussions thruout the volume 
which makes it possible for those interested in 
juvenile reform and development to gather 
many a suggestive hint. Some of the subjects 
discussed are: “Types of boys,” “discipline,” 
“outdoor games,” “indoor sports,” “camps, 
“gymnasia,” “the club and the home,” “the boy 
and the girl,” “theaters, music halls and danc- 
ing.” 


..The dedication of Chicago’s lake front 
to park purposes to the exclusion of harbor 
accommodations that may be required for the 
city’s growing commercial navigation, led last 
year to the appointment of the Chicago Harbor 
Commission, whose Report was published a 
few months ago. The resolution creating the 
commission authorized it, not only to investi- 
gate the question of the reservation of part of 


the lake front for possible future harbor ‘uses, 


but also to study Chicago’s harbors and their 
relation to railway terminal and park plans. 
The Report recommends the establishment of 
a harbor department, and lays stress upon the 
plans prepared by the Commercial Club of 
Chicago for the combination of harbor devel- 
opments with the beautification of the shore 
front. The Report is intended to be, and is, 
a basis for future consideration of the prob- 
lem, containing a vast amount of well-arranged 
data. 


..Canon and Mrs. Barnett, who are justly 
famous for their long service as leaders at 
Toynbee Hall, in East London, advocate, in 
their recent collection of essays, “actions which 
lie in the way towards social reform.” They ap- 
pear neither as Individualists nor as Socialists, 
“both of whom are apt to forget that the far- 
off prospect is always more or less an illusion, 
something which has in it a truth, but a truth 
which is never realized in its detail.” “The 
pity of it is that, taking as literal fact the illu- 
sion of Socialism, both often refuse to do what 
is possible and practicable.” The essays are 
more valuable as revelations of British social 
conditions than as guides to progress in Amer- 
ica. So different are the diseases of the two 
lands that the same recipe cannot be adminis- 


tered to both. But the devotion, the ability 
and the training of these social doctors are 
worth imitation. (Towards Social Reform, 
Macmillan. $1.50.) 


....-Mr. Chase S. Osborn, of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Michigan, devotes 
two readable volumes to The Andean Land— 
the ten republics of South America and the 
three Guianas, with visits to the Falkland Is- 
lands and Juan Fernandez. Mr. Osborn would 
have us travel in South America in preference 
to Europe or Asia, and his book is well cal- 
culated to induce us to do so. He pays atten- 
tion, by the way, to matters of industry and 
commerce, but one doubts if he takes the right 
step for the encouragement of our trade with 
South America when he declares that the 
“cheap ‘made in Germany’ imitations will do us 
good in time by the reaction which will surely 
follow, and is already setting in.” Our export 
trade needs more energetic measures than pas- 
sive waiting for this to happen. Nor was it, 
perhaps, quite judicious, or of benefit to closer 
relations, to inform a South American woman 
that “all Americans in South America perma- 
nently have something the matter with either 
their character or their judgment.” (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 2 vols., 8vo., $5.) 


& 
Pebbles 


The best prohibition story of the season 
comes from Kansas where, it is said, a local 
candidate stored a lot of printed prohibition 
literature in his barn, but accidentally left the 
door open and a herd of milch cows came in 
and ate all the pamphlets. As a result every 
cow in the herd went dry.—Adrian Times. 


Bic Raprips, Mich., Jun~ 17.—Over at Ne- 
waygo, where it is so _ dry that the “boys” 
habitually “spit cotton,” tiere seem to be 
some mighty dry prohibitionists, according to 
a story that comes from the desert. 

A Newaygo citizen recently received a let- 
ter from a Kentucky whisky house, requesting 
him to send them the names of a dozen or 
more persons who would like to get some fine 
whisky shipped to them at a very low price. 
The letter wound up by saying: 

“We will give you a commission on all the 
orders sent in by parties whose names you 
send us.’ 

The Newaygo man belonged to a practical 
joke class, and filled in the names of some of 
his prohibition friends on the blank spaces left 
for that purpose. 

He had forgotten all about his supposed 
practical joke when Monday he received an- 
other letter from the same house. He sup- 
posed it was a request for more names, and 
was just about to throw the communication in 
the waste basket when it occurred to him to 
send the name of another old friend to the 
whisky house. He accordingly tore open the 
envelope, and came near collapsing when he 
found a check for $4.80, representing his com- 
mission on the sale of whisky to the parties 
whose names he had sent in about three weeks 
before.—Detroit Free Press. 
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Does Prohibition Prohibit? 

Or course it does not of itself. If 
not enforced it is permission, not prohi- 
bition. It was in the early days of the 
Maine law that the Down East states- 
man uttered the famous saying, that he 
was “in favor of the law, but agin its 
execution.” It is no real . prohibition 
when a parent forbids his child to do a 
thing and then lets him do it as much as 
he pleases. 

We wish we could have printed five 
times as many letters received in re- 
sponse to our question of experience 
and observation. Every answer is of 
interest and value. Particularly we 
value those letters which tell us of the 
failures of prohibition, for they suggest 
not so much the unwisdom of the law 
as the impotence of the efforts to give 
it force. Our readers will particularly 
observe the different views which the 
advocates and opponents of prohibition 
take of the same conditions. This is 
true of such cities as Milwaukee and 
Kansas City. We anticipate that there 
are readers of ours in North Dakota 
who will be astonished and shocked that 
others find drunkenness so rampant and 
the law so ill enforced there. 








What impresses us first front a read- 
ing of the whole correspondence is the 
fact that enforcement must, on the 
whole, be fairly successful, as proved by 
the opposition to prohibition and local 
option by the brewers and distillers. 
They know their business. They would 
not spend tens of thousands of dollars 
to fight the laws if their business were 
not in serious danger. It is of no use 
to tell us that there is as much drunken- 
ness as ever, as much liquor drunk, 
when the manufacturers of alcoholic 
liquors are banded against the prohib- 
itory laws. We admit the fact that 
wholesale liquor houses in Kansas City, 
Mo., are doing an immense express 
business in bottled goods into Kansas. 
Granted, but these total consignments 
are small compared with the amount 
that would be freely sold and swallowed 
otherwise. To get the liquor is now 
made a bother; children do not see sa- 
loons on their way to school, and youths 
are not tempted by the easy access to 
bars. The old topers will have their 
drink; and, as with legislation in China 
against the opium habit, the old sots will 
not be cured and will have to die off. 
They are hastening the process. 

Accordingly, we are not as much con- 
cerned as some over the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that a 
State cannot interfere with the freedom 
of interstate commerce in liquors. It 1s 
hard, to be sure, on a prohibition State 
that it cannot exclude liquors sent from 
another State, as it can forbid the com- 
merce within its own limits. Yet the 
main power continues within the author- 
ity of the State. A merchant in a “wet” 
State can freely send his barrels and 
kegs across the line of a “dry” State; 
but the Legislature of the latter State 
can forbid it to be sold and can destroy 
it if offered for sale. What it cannot do 
is to enter the house of a private citizen 
who has received a package by express 
and confiscate it. The man may invite 
his tippling friends and give it to them, 
but he cannot sell it to them. They can 
organize a club and buy it, but a club 
can be controlled by State or city enact- 
ments. If the law is outwitted by clubs 
it is the fault of the city or State, which 
does not care to enforce it. But these 
old, soaked topers are not our concern. 
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it is the yet untainted that we would 
protect. 

One serious question is raised by sev- 
eral writers, namely, that the exclusion 
of bulky light liquors, particularly of 
beer, tends to increase the use of whisky 
and other concentrated liquors, which 
can better be sent by express or carried 
secretly in a bottle. We presume this is 
a fact. It is an evil, but there is no 
major good that has not some minor 
evil ancillary to it. It is not so bad that 
men who are soaked in beer should get 
whisky with some difficulty as it is that 
youth not yet infected should be con- 
stantly invited to contract a bad habit. 
Once more, it is not the habitues of the 
saloon whom we are concerned about. 

There is just one other objection to 
prohibitory legislation which one writer 
has pressed, and which may deserve a 
word of attention. It is that which de- 
clares it an impertinence to meddle with 
a man’s liberty to eat and drink what he 
pleases. That sounds well, but is all 
sound—or shall we say unsound? If the 
public believe that any kind of food or 
drink, or any kind of amusement or 
business, is injurious to the community 
on the whole, it has the police right to 
interdict it, no matter at what interfer- 
ence with the rights of personal liberty. 
A multitude of people would like to eat 
unsound fruit or bad meat, but the in- 
spectors will destroy it. A man’s liberty 
will not allow him, much as he wants to, 
to engage in or attend a prize fight or a 
cocking main; and those who patronize 
such pleasures regard the interference 
with their liberty as a great tyranny. 
Probably few of those who bet their 
money on a horse race are thereby made 
embezzlers, but the law still forbids 
gambling. It does not disturb us that, 
in a prohibition district, it is made diffi- 
cult for a man to use his liberty to get 
drink or to get drunk. It is for the ad- 
vantage of the community that he should 
endure this enforced self-denial. 

By local option and State law the area 
of prohibition is rapidly spreading. The 
saloon business is being made more dis- 
reputable, and the brewers and distillers 
less admired members of society. They 
know they are in a risky sort of busi- 
ness, like the manufacture of explosives. 


li they suffer from hostile legislation 
they have no right to complain; they 
know the nature of their business, and 
no public spirit or private generosity on 
their part can purchase them the privi- 
lege to do a public injury and a multi- 
tude of private wrongs. 


2 
Mr. Taft’s Interest in the Tariff 


WRITING on the 12th, before the 
President had begun to tell the members 
of the tariff conference committee what 
kind of a bill he would be willing to sign, 
we said: 

“There is a perceptible sentiment on the Re- 
publican side of the House in favor of all the 
revision downward that the House bill permits. 
Representatives are not far from the people, 
and many of these men have heard from their 
constituents. Mr. Taft would like, of course, 
to have laid before him a bill that he can sign 
without breaking any promises. It seems to us 
that it would be well for the House Republi- 
cans to be- assured in some way that he still 
prefers revision downward, or at least is op- 
posed to revision upward. The President 
knows that if he should sign such a bill as the 
Republican conferees desire to make, he would 
inevitably suffer in public estimation. He 
knows also that his party would be affected 
injuriously, altho in the absence of a strong 
and consistent Democratic party the injury 
would not be mortal. For his own sake and 
for the good of his party, as well as in the in- 
terest of the people, he should strive in all hon- 
orable and permitted ways to improve the pro- 
jected revision. At this late day, however, but 
little improvement can be made even by the ex- 
ertion of his powerful influence.” 

He has since spoken quite plainly to 
members of the committee and others, 
insisting upon the retention of the 
House provisions concerning hides, iron 
ore, oil and bittiminous coal. Some have 
openly opposed him, but a majority in 
the House will probably vote for his 
policy if it can be Jaid before them for 
action. Mr. Aldrich, pointing to the 
bargains by which he obtained the assist- 
ance that enabled him to overcome the 
insurgents and to add many unwarrant- 
able increases to the bill—such as those. 
affecting cotton goods, and those intro- 
duced surreptitiously at the last moment 
for the benefit of a highly successful 
lace factory situated near his home in 
Rhode Island—says that the President 
must find the votes that are required 
for the changes he desires. And it is 
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understood that Mr. Taft is now look- 
ing for those votes, expecting that he 
will get them. 

But this movement relates, so far as 
the public can learn, only to free hides, 
petroleum, iron ore and bituminous coal. 
If these products should be put on the 
free list, the effect upon the tariff as a 
whole would be scarcely perceptible. If 
the great schedules covering cotton 
goods, wool and woolens, metals, farm 
products, fruit, etc., should remain as 
they are in either the House bill or the 
Senate bill, the promises of which Mr. 
Taft speaks would be broken. And it is 
no longer possible, under the rules 
which ordinarily govern conference pro- 
cedure, to disturb a large majority of 
the duties. A great many of these either 
are identical with the Dingley rates, 
which, as Mr. Taft said some months 
ago, “have become generally excessive,” 
or rise above those rates, even if the 
effect of the new basis of valuation and 
of the maximum addition of 25 per cent. 
be not taken into account. They do not 
represent that “substantial revision 
downward” for which he found a pledge 
in the Republican platform. 

Free ore would slightly assist certain 
steel manufacturers whose plants are on 
or near the Atlantic Coast. It is by no 
means clear that free petroleum would 
not aid the Trust and perhaps ruin inde- 
pendent producers of crude oil. Free 
bituminous coal would help the highly 
protected manufacturers of New Eng- 
land, promoting the importation of their 
fuel from Nova Scotia. Free hides 
would serve the interests of manufac- 
turers in various branches of the leather 
and shoe industries. But these additions 
to the free list would have scarcely any 
effect upon the cost of living, which has 
increased 30 or 40 per cent. since the 
Dingley tariff was enacted. And justice 
would demand proportionate decreases 
of the duties upon those finished prod- 
ucts the cost of making which would be 
slightly reduced by these changes. But 
those duties, or a majority of them, are 

beyond the reach of the conference com- 
mittee, under the rules which ordinarily 
limit the action of such a body. 

When the duties affectirig the clothing 
of the people—to take one schedule for 
an example—were undergoing “re- 


vision,” the revisers might have been re- 
strained if they had been directly in- 
formed that the President, as he said in 
his statement last week, was “committed 
to the principle of a downward revision” 
and “felt strongly the call of the country” 
for such a revision. A committee repre- 
senting all the great wholesale drygoods 
merchants of the country has recently 
shown him that the pending revision in- 
creases by additions of from 48% to 9334 
per cent. the duties on the plain cotton 
cloth used by women and children. In- 
creases surreptitiously introduced by Mr. 
Aldrich almost at the end of the tariff de- 
bate add much to the rates on cheap lace: 
and embroideries, affecting imports o 
nearly $50,000,000 for the benefit of two 
or three factories, notably one in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., altho the owners of the chief 
American competitor of this factory had 
declared that the industry was “already 
over-protected.” We can speak of only 
one or two examples of the additions 
which the committee would like to ap- 
prove. The two bills contain many others 
equally indefensible, and many which a 
conference committee, as we understand 
the rules, cannot touch. They were re- 
peatedly exposed by the Republican in- 
surgents, who had no encouragement 
from the President. 

In such efforts as he may now make to 
procure a “substantial revision down- 
ward,” he will have the hearty support of 
a vast majority of the American people, 
but we fear that he has taken up the work 
at too late a day. His own statement in- 
dicates, moreover, that the list of reduc- 
tions upon which he insists is a very short 
one, which would give little or no relief 
to the ultimate consumer. 


Js 


Cruelty of Immigration Rules 


WE have lately had fresh illustrations 
of the inhospitality, and even utter cru- 
elty, of the rules laid down by law or by 
official construction and imposed on in- 
tending immigrants. Our treatment of 
Chinese and Japanese immigrants has 
been characterized by monumental folly 
and injustice; and we do not seem to 
have in Congress those who, like the 
late Senator Hoar, condemn it thru and 
thru. The best they seem able to do is to 
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favor a rule of mutual equality, which 
will exclude from China American la- 
borers who do not wish to go there, and 
from the United States Chinese laborers 
who do wish to come here. This is 
under the ancient rule, “Heads I win; 
tails you lose.” 

It is against white people that the 
fresh exclusion is directed. One shock- 
ing case, which may possibly be regard- 
ed as exceptional and due to the stupid- 
ity of an over-strict constructionist of 
law, has lately attracted attention. A 
young man five miles over the Canadian 
line had his skull broken in a game, and 
they telephoned to Buffalo to have the 
unconscious man met by an ambulance 
and receive surgical treatment at the 
hospital. When the boat reached Amer- 
ican soil the immigration officer refused 
to allow him to land because he was a 
Canadian, a disabled Canadian, liable to 
be a burden to the country. The physi- 
cian who came with him argued and pro- 
tested that this man was not an immi- 
grant intending to settle, but a patient 
for the hospital who would go back to 
his home, but the officer was obdurate. 
If the man was not treated in a few 
hours he would die, and they were 
obliged to improvise a surgical ward on 
the boat in order to save his life. It 
may be that the law could be so inter- 
preted by a Dogberry, but we need no 
law that would allow such cruel inter- 
pretation. 

We have had another even more seri- 
ous illustration of the barbarism of the 
system, for it is not the exceptional 
cruelty of a too stringent official, but the 
rule and policy which has returned of 
late hundreds of immigrants to their old 
home, if they are able to reach it from 
the port to which they are sent back. 
The rule is, that each immigrant on 
landing must have twenty-five dollars, 
as an assurance that he will not imme- 
diately become a public charge. This rule 
applies to laborers who have no special 
artisan trade. Under this rule women 
have been deported at very short notice, 
and in several cases persons who were 
not allowed time to communicate with 
friends who would have provided the re- 
quired money and cared for them. 

Such a law, or interpretation of law, 
is most inhospitable. The reason for it 


is a hypocritical pretense. The fear is 
offered that they may become paupers. 
But these are not diseased, nor are they 
idiots. They are healthy, strong men 
and women, whose life and service are 
offered and are of money value to the 
country. Every healthy immigrant, man, 
woman or child, enriches us, adds to our 
productive power. But that is the very 
reason why they are not wanted. It is 
feared that they will compete with those, 
native-born or immigrant, who are al- 
ready with us and who have the first 
right to the jobs. We can no longer 
afford, they tell us, to be the asylum for 
the world’s opprest humanity, but must 
care for our own. We do not hold this 
doctrine. We believe there is here room 
for all, and generally work of some sort 
for all. Further, we believe in that 
human solidarity whose affection em- 
braces our brothers of every race and 
land, and is glad to share our blessings 
with those who are less fortunate than 
we. The rule which requires so large a 
sum is unwise economically and wrong 
morally. Exclusion is narrow and self- 
ish. Our voice may be that of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, and heard only by 
those who come out to hear, but we 
stand by the eternal equal rights of man, 
even tho Italians or Slavs. 


s 


Persia and the Powers 


THE most interesting feature of the 
Persian revolution to us of the Far West 
is the relation it bears to the international 
movements on which the fate of that 
country really depends. For Persia is 
merely the chessboard on which England 
and Russia are playing their game; the 
metaphor is literal, since from Shah we 
derive our word “chess.” When the 
Anglo-Russian agreement was concluded 
by which this country was petitioned off 
into two spheres of influence, with a neu- 
tral strip between, the northern for Rus- 
sia and the southern for Great Britain, 
everybody knew that, properly interpret- 
ed, it meant that the kingdom had been 
taken from the Shah and divided be- 
tween them. But it was hardly antici- 
pated that the prophecy would so speed- 
ily be fulfilled; that in less than two 
years British troops would garrison 
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Persian towns on the Gulf and Rus- 
sian troops garrison Persian towns 
on the Sea, and a joint force of Cos- 
sacks and Sepoys in the capital de- 
fend the person of the Shah against a 
well-merited punishment by the people 
whose constitution he had overthrown by 
violence. 

Yet we can all remember the time 
when, at a less portentous advance of 
Russia into central Asia, the cry of “the 
Russians at the gates of Herat” threw 
England into a state of as much excite- 
ment and animosity, altho less of trepi- 
dation, as now prevails there on account 
of Germany. The attitude of England 
at the present time is a peculiarly em- 
barrassing one for the party which now 
has control of the government. Justin 
McCarthy in his “History of Our Own 
Times” makes the characteristic remark 
that the Liberals have always been op- 
posed to coercion when out of power. 
‘But now they are in power, they are hin- 
dered in the free exercise of their princi- 
ples by exigencies of the situation and 
the obligations of international agree- 
ments. Thus it happens that Great Brit- 
ain is standing by France in her “peace- 
ful penetration” of Morocco, which does 
not turn out to be so peaceful or so pene- 
trating as was anticipated; that she is 
assisting in holding the Cretans under 
the sway of the Sultan and is unmoved 
by a massacre of Christians by the Turks 
as frightful as that which once brought 
her to armed interference; that she is 
allied with Japan in the subjugation of 
Korea; that she prevents China from 
prohibiting opium and from building her 
own railroads thru her own territory; 
that she is suppressing ‘native newspa- 
pers and deporting Indian lawyers by the 
same “administrative process” for which 
she used to denounce the Czar; and that 
in Persia she is actively engaged with 
Russia in trying to check a popular 
movement to re-establish a constitutional 
form of government. We do not say 
that the policy of Great Britain is alto- 
gether unjustifiable in these cases. We 
merely remark that it is interesting to 
watch how a Liberal: minister justifies 
them to a Liberal parliament. 

Ostensibly the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of 1907 dealt only with the com- 


mercial interests of the two countrie: 
and the protection of their people in 
Persia. In how far the Shah now de- 
posed was concerned in the agreement 
is not known to the public. But the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mushir-ul- 
Mulk, the same who is now called by 
the victorious revolutionists to serve as 
regent during the minority of the new 
Shah, issued at that time a note to all the 
Powers stating that the agreement con- 
cerned only Russia and Great Britain, 
and that Persia retained her independ- 
ence of action and would maintain the 
open door. 

The commander of the Russian force 
now at Kazvin, 86 miles from Teheran, 
is under instructions, according to a note 
issued to the Powers by the Russian 
Government on July 3, to abstain “from 
any interference in the political struggle 
raging in Persia and generaily in the in- 
ternal affairs of Persia.” Russia and 
Great Britain kept strictly to the policy 
of non-interference in domestic affairs a 
year ago last June, when the Shah dis- 
solved Parliament with “a whiff of 
grapeshot,” but as soon as the constitu- 
tional party began to gain ground they 
abandoned their neutrality and took a 
very active part. When the Bakhtiari 
tribesmen (with whom we somehow 
seem better acquainted when we call 
them by their ancient name of Bac- 
trians) reached Ispahan, which is on the 
southern boundary of the Russian 
“sphere of influence,” they were met by 
the Russian and British consuls, who in- 
formed their leader, Sardar Asad, that 
the Shah, at the advice of ussia and 
Great Britain, had agreed to convene a 
parliament, and that their march north- 
ward must be stopped or it would neces- 
sitate foreign interference. To which 
Sardar Asad made reply that a ruler 
who had broken his promise once would 
do it again; that ‘he was going to Te- 
heran to see that he kept it, and as for 
foreign interference, that was just what 
he proposed to prevent. Then he went 
on to Teheran. 

From the west came another constitu- 
tionalist force under the Sipahdar bound 
for the capital on the same errand. He 
was met twenty-five miles out by the 
representatives of the two Powers, who 
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also told him he must stop. He agreed 
to do this provided that the present cabi- 
net be dismissed and new ministers select- 
ed by the constitutionalists, appointed in- 
stead ; that the Shah’s irregulars be dis- 
banded and the troops placed under the 
control of the Minister of War, and that 
all Russian troops be withdrawn from 
Persian territory. The legations replied 
that these demands were so unreasonable 
that they did not think it worth while to 
lay them before the Shah. Whereupon 
the Sipahdar said he would postpone fur- 
ther discussion of the matter with them 
until he got to Teheran. And he went 
on. 
Then it was decided to stop by force 
the two constitutionalist bands, which by 
this time had become one. It must be 
borne in mind that the only defenders of 
the Shah were General Liakhoff and his 
800 Cossacks, the same Russian officer 
who at the command of the Shah a year 
ago bombarded the parliament house and 
slaughtered the representatives of the 
people. The status of Liakhoff and the 
eleven Russian officers under him is pe- 
culiar, tho very similar to that of the 
British gunners on the Confederate 
cruiser “Alabama,” who were receiving 
their pay from the British Government 
while they were fighting us under the 
British flag. 

But while Liakhoff was guarding one 
road the constitutionalists came into Te- 
heran by another. The Shah was taken 
by British soldiers to the Russian Lega- 
tion, where he is now sheltered under the 
two flags. He was declared excommuni- 
cated and deposed by the Mohammedan 
priesthood. The charge against him was 
perjury and there was no doubt of his 
guilt. Four times had he sworn on the 
Koran to support the constitution, yet he 
declared on November 22 that 
“having recognized that the establishment of a 
parliament would conflict with the laws of 
Islam, we determine that in the future under 
no pretext shall such a parliament be estab- 
lished.” 

But this conscientious scruple he con- 
sented to violate on May 9 when he called 
another parliament at the instigation of 
the Russian and British Governments, 
which, however, we are given to under- 
stand, are not interfering in any way with 
the internal politics of Persia. 
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Corn Trains 


Tuat the New York Central should 
put on special trains at the service of the 
State Agricultural College, and to ad- 
vance agricultural knowledge is not so 
novel as it is natural and inevitable. It 
does not express a sympathetic freak of 
one social force for another, but a very 
deep principle of coordination which is 
growing up between all the industrial 
torces. There is no champion of agri- 
culture who better understands the field 
resources of this country than J. J. Hill, 
of the Northwestern. Such men com- 
prehend not simply the dependence of 
the railroads upon agricultural prosper- 
ity, but the very close relation there is 
between the railroad and the plow in the 
unfolding of American industrial life. 
There is a sympathy of industrialism 
that is going to bring into harmonious 
action the social forces, as law, either 
permissive or mandatory, cannot. 

We do not remember whether these 
corn trains began in Iowa or Illinois, but 
they are now found from Georgia to 
Wisconsin, and are everywhere received 
with enthusiasm by the farmers. It is a 
form of university extension little 
dreamed of when that term first came 
into force. The Oxford professor shoul- 
dered a bag of laboratory implements, 
or took them on a wheelbarrow, and 
gave his lecture to a rustic audience, 
none too large; the corn train thunders 
from town to town, and at every station 
finds a vast collegiate collection of learn- 
ers, ready to listen to any one of the half 
dozen professors who will bring their 
scientific knowledge down to date. The 
matter has gone so far that we can 
easily imagine this form of instruction 
covering the whole country for six 
months in the year. According to Secre- 
tary Wilson the results are already start- 
ling. The corn yield is creeping up 
steadily, and soon we shall not be satis- 
fied with anything less than an average 
of eighty bushels to the acre. This can 
be done when soil-making is understood. 
The United States will then talk about 
its five or six billion crop, instead of its 
two billion bushels of corn, while wheat 
creeps up to an average of fifty bushels 
to the acre, and cotton doubles its pro- 
ductive capacity. Our population may 
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then advance as fast as it pleases, and 
we shall be able both to clothe and to 
feed three hundred millions of people— 
this by the end of the twentieth century. 

The greatest revolutions come with 
the least noise.. The battle with selfish 
phases of social life, that is with the dis- 
integrating forces, makes noise enough 
to compensate. Mr. Roosevelt was 
necessarily engaged very largely on this 
side of the question, the sum of the 
struggle being to clear the field of cum- 
berers, and open the way for a more 
wholesome evolution. We shall, how- 
ever, remember Mr. Roosevelt in the 
long run of history mainly because he 
was in such keen sympathy with indus- 
trial progress, and rallied the people to 
the preservation of their natural re- 
sources. Really the great revolution 
that has been going on is that which is 
exprest, not in the incarceration of crim- 
inals, but in the production of new 
foods, in larger quantities to the acre. 
Doubling the yield of important cereals 
inside seventeen years is what our eco- 
nomic plant-breeders already boast. 

That we are at the same time breed- 
ing a new kind of citizenship and devel- 
oping a new statesmanship is equally im- 
portant. The winning citizen of the near 
future will be the man. who has been 
trained with a close correlation between 
-his hands and his brains. The winning 
statesman of the near future will be 
neither the classical Seward, quoting 
with equal facility from Homer or the 
Prophets, nor will it be the supervital 
and somewhat tempestuous Roosevelt, 
but the man who has been brought into 
the keenest sympathy with the produc- 
tive forces of Nature, and whose senses 
are trained to see well and hear well, 
while his mind operates quickly in the 
application of facts to great truths. 
Meanwhile the apparent clash of capital 
and labor will have past away. Toil will 
be brought into correlation with money, 
and will be organized, not for strikes so 
much as to exalt the nobility of labor 
and the glory of achievement. Another 
ten years and we shall be well organized 
as a people on the new basis. 

That all these changes should culmi- 
nate in international industrialism was 
natural. The Agricultural Institute at 
Rome gives to that ancient city a pro- 


spective glory greater than that which 
came from the imperialism of the Cz- 
sars or the hierarchy 2f the Popes. In 
this country the coordination of the 
whole industrial’movement lies naturally 
at Washington, and in the Agricultural 
Department. ‘There, by an inexorable 
necessity, it finds its unity. The whole 
tendency is to create a new American 
character and a new American economy. 
Instead of a century of waste, like that 
behind us, we are being prepared for a 
century of constructive economy ahead 
of us.. Mr. Burbank fairly stands as 
representative of the new man, and Sec- 
retary Wilson stands as representative 
of the new statesman. We are learning 
to create; have gone over to the God- 
side—as the earlier folk conceived God, 
that is, as a maker. 

Some of the deep, underlying phases 
of progress have been, first, the turning 
of the tide of population countryward. 
Exactly where the little rills began to 
run we cannot say, but we do know that 
twenty years ago the flux of the popula- 
tion was cityward, and congestion was 
enormously on the increase. We know 
that today two-thirds of the increase of 
population moves out into the green 
fields). We cannot overestimate this 
social change, either in its effect on indi- 
vidual character or on all the problems 
of social life. Another astounding revo- 
lution has been the change from destruc- 
tiveness to economic conservation. Up 
to twenty-five years ago all the legisla- 
tion of our land went toward the giving 
away of public lands, the sacrifice of our 
forests and coal mines, and in every way 
a wasteful handling of national re- 
sources. To preserve our forests and 
our coal and our water power is now the 
nation’s first thought. Even greater has 
been the revolution in educational effort. 
This movement is gathering force every 
day and is rapidly placing our educa- 
tional institutions into sympathy with in- 
dustrial life. Mere erudition no longer 
holds its place in popular esteem. 

The American people will not here- 
after mean a concrete mass, made out of 
all nations, and knowing only freedom; 
it will mean a well-ordered nation, work- 
ing out its industrial purpose according 
to the latest scientific principles, in great- 
er and in least affairs. It will mean a 
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people conscientious in its work. Indus- 
trialism means nothing less than a new 
American; a man who will not talk of 
entering into Canaan to despoil it, but 
who can and who will make the wilder- 
ness to blossom as the rose, but will not 
exhaust its fertility for the future. That 
we see a very deep and vital change be- 
ing wrought in our people we are glad 
to avow. 
as 

It is not to be woman’s 
suffrage, altho such. a 
proposed amendment has 
been much bruited; but it never had any 
chance of adoption. This amendment 
authorizing the United States Govern- 
ment to impose an income tax is a really 
serious thing and may well be expected. 
It is amazing that it passed the Senate 
unanimously and the House almost 
unanimously. That sends it to the 
States. for ratification with the most 
hopeful promise of success. We have 
talked. much of the practical impossi- 
bility of amending the Constitution, but 
when Mr. Taft recommends it the way 
seems easy. The Democrats have the 
right to boast that this is their thunder, 
and to twit the Republicans for stealing 
a plank from the Democratic platform 
of 1908. But that is the way of parties. 
When one party makes the attempt at a 
reform and fails, the other party is 
pretty sure to gather all the fruit worth 
while that has dropped to the ground. 
Probably every Democratic and every 
Western State, unless it be California, 
will ratify the amendment, but we are 
not so sure of some of the Eastern 
manufacturing States, within the bounds 
of which are the incomes that would be 
heaviest taxed. Nevertheless, a tax on 
incomes is the fairest of all taxes, and is 
depended upon by European nations, 
With an income tax we should not need 
the special corporation tax, except to put 
corporations under supervision. 


The Sixteenth 
Amendment 


& 
Dr. Walter Wyman, Sur- 


—— geon-General of Public 

Health, in a recent inter- 
view, assures us that under present con- 
ditions our country cannot be again 
swept by a contagious disease. The bu- 
bonic plague was stopped at San Fran- 
cisco, and the yellow fever has several 
times reached port without securing a 
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landing. Our fight just now is with 
flies, mosquitoes and rats, the purveyors 
of the most serious plagues. All forms 
of malarial poison are carried from per- 
son to person by the anopheles. Flies 
carry typhoid fever to our food. The 
bacilli are in this way distributed; and 
not, as we have been supposing, thru 
the drinking of infected water alone. 
Rats brought bubonic plague out of 
China and spread it over fifty widely 
scattered countries. This brings direct- 
ness of aim with our future battle of 
epidemics. Our lines of defense sur- 
round the country, like a defensive 
army, with General Wyman as com- 
mander-in-chief: He has under com- 
mand 1,740 men, with 450 doctors on 
his staff. Vessels bringing immigrants 
from infected countries must not only 
show clean bills of health, but there are 
special inspectors set to watch over fruit 
vessels. These men are established at 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. 
It had become unsafe to purchase a 
bunch of bananas or a pineapple. This 
is a thoroly peace organization, and it 
points the way toward a reorganization 
of national economics, leaving out the 
military. 
ws 

Our Agricultural De- 
partment at Washing- 
ton has issued a re- 
quest that the States be enabled to sec- 
ond its efforts at plant breeding. Dr. 
Fairchild, who is agricultural explorer- 
in-chief, calls for a permanent arbore- 
tum of wild plants in connection with 
every Experiment Station in the United 
States. One station could have a collec- 
tion of all the wild species of a specific 
fruit, co-operating with another having 
a similar collection of some other plant. 
The Federal Government has now an 
office of foreign seed and plant intro- 
duction, and could co-operate with the 
State Experimental Stations. This would 
organize the whole country in a move- 
ment for the steady improvement of 
trees, plants, fruits and grasses. He 
suggests that the city park associations 
might be well associated in this move- 
ment, giving places for the testing of 
new plants. It will not be difficult also 
to secure the co-operation of many pri- 
vate estates. The maintenance of ani- 
mal collections will be more difficult and 
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expensive, and yet it is exceedingly im- 
portant. Many animals capable of do- 
mestication, or at least crossing with do- 
mesticated types, are disappearing. The 
loss may be beyond estimate. The Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry is now cross- 
ing the mountain zebras with the ordi- 
nary horse, at their station near Wash- 
ington. Dr. Fairchild feels sure that 
among the races of Indian cattle and the 
large horned sheep of Sardinia we could 
find very valuable animals for cross- 
breeding. Unless some systematic effort 
is made, it is sure that many valuable 
forms of both animals and plants will 
pass out of our reach. “Considering the 
conservation of our national resources, 
the preservation of reproducible forms 
of life from absolute extinction is one 
of the most important issues.” Our 
Agricultural Department is leading the 
way to the solution of some very seri- 
ous problems ahead, in the way of feed- 
ing our rapidly increasing population. 
The preservation of a plant or animal 
species from extinction will place future 
generations in the possession of mate- 
rial from which vast orchards, great 


forests or forage areas can be created; 
or new races of cultivated animals 
adapted to conditions where our present 
races of animals cannot survive. 


J 


We consider one of 
A. Borty-Poet our most valued pos- 
Culture Shelf sessions the complete 
bound file of THE INDEPENDENT, run- 
ning from 1848 to the present date. It 
occupies over forty feet on our book 
shelves, and makes a complete and 
graphic history of the world for the last 
sixty years. In the older volumes the 
size of THE INDEPENDENT is larger than 
the newspapers of today, and half-page 
illustrations and cartoons frequently 
adorn the first page. We have almost a 
complete duplicate file, consisting of 
thirty volumes published before 1883. 
For fear of the possible destruction of 
both files by fire we should be glad to 
place the duplicates in some fireproof 
building where they would also be acces- 
sible to the public. If there is any 
library or society that would care to se- 
cure the duplicate file for a nominal sum, 
we should be glad to hear from it. 


Reading Maiuec The most valuable 
Full Man point in Mr. Gorst’s 
article on “The Dan- 
ger of Books,” in our opinion, is the 
revelation of the methods of modern 
journalists. We had long suspected, 
from some manuscripts that come to our 
hands, and still more from what we read 
in rival magazines, that it was their 
custom to evolve their articles from their 
inner’ consciousness without reference to 
facts or ready-made opinions, and we 
are glad to have our suspicions con- 
firmed by this distinguished British rep- 
resentative of the craft. Facts are apt 
to interfere with the a priori theories 
which are so pleasantly spun from the 
brain in moments of repose, and many a 
readable article has been spoiled thru 
the discovery by the author, or by the 
editor to whom he submitted his work, 
that it was contrary to the ready-made 
opinions of those who knew something 
about the subject. But Mr. Gorst is 
only putting in an emphatic way the 
well-known tho too little heeded truth 
that reading should not take the place 
of thinking. There is undeniably a vice 
of literary gluttony leading to divers 
diseases, such as paralysis of the will, 
numbing of the intellect and excessive 
timidity, but it is not so common yet as 
to make our Carnegie libraries a menace 
to the community. Mr. Gorst asks: 
“Is it more noble to quote Herbert Spencer or 
Emerson than to quote yourself? Is it more 
useful ?” 
That depends on one’s valuation of him- 
self, whether he says “Ego et rex” or 
not. The value of an opinion depends 
solely on its correctness, not on who said 
it. Mr. Gorst’s ideas are therefore just 
as valuable to the world as Spencer’s or 
Emerson’s in so far as they are equally 
correct. Of that, of course, the reader 
is the judge. 


We should have regretted 
the removal of Ambassa- 
dor Rockhill from Peking 
but for the fact of his transfer to St. Pe- 
tersburg. We feared no man could be 
found adequately to fill Mr. Rockhill’s 
place, but President Taft has found such 
a man in Charles E. Crane, a Chicago 
manufacturer who has long been inter- 
ested in the Oriental commerce, and has 
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visited China and Russia many times and 
talks the Russian, and, for aught we 
know, the Chinese, language. His uncle 
was the famous Chinese missionary, lexi- 
cographer and diplomatist, Dr. S. Wells 
Williams, author of “The Middle King- 
dom.” It is evident that the President 
has not sought to make this appointment 
pay a political debt, for Mr. Crane has, 
until the last Presidential election, con- 
sistently voted a Democratic ticket. It 
ought not to be asked, in choosing our 
representatives abroad, whether in the 
diplomatic or consular service, what their 
politics are, and they ought to be con- 
tinued in office with any change of parties 
at home. President Taft is particularly 
interested in the development of Ameri- 
can enterprises, whether commercial or 
educational, in the East, and will give Mr. 
Crane his warmest support; and on his 
side Mr. Crane would have accepted no 
other position in the gift of the nation 
abroad. The appointment is ideally good, 
and will be welcomed in China by those 
who wish to maintain the open door for 
trade, or to maintain American interests 
in railroad development, or those who 
are seeking thru Western schools to de- 
velop China herself. It is of the utmost 
importance to us that we make China 
feel that America is her friend and 
helper in her rehabilitation. 


fd 
One of the best self-adver- 
tisers is the English play- 
wright, Bernard Shaw. He 
delights to say something to be quoted 
that will shock or amuse the British pub- 
lic. His last effort is in a letter to The 
Saturday Review, in which he utters his 
malediction on the expected visit to Lon- 
don of the Russian Czar and says that in 
view of “the abominable tyranny of 
which the Czar is the representative” he 
wishes The Saturday Review would 
charter a canal barge, decorate it with 
union jacks, surmounted by caps of lib- 
erty and black flags, in mourning for the 
Czar’s victims, and “place it well in evi- 
dence in the Solent on the day of our na- 
tional disgrace.” But it is not true that 
the Czar goes to London as the repre- 
sentative of tyranny, no matter how un- 
satisfactory a ruler he may be. He comes 
as the lawful ruler of a great friendly 
sister nation. To be sure he is at the 
head of an undeveloped and imperfect 
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system of government, but it is the best 
that Russia has yet been able to evolve 
and it is unjust to put all responsibility 
of it on him. The ruler represents the 
whole nation, not any clique or party in 
it. The Democratic South receives Pres- 
ident Taft with salvos of applause when 
he visits them, Republican tho he is; and 
even British Socialists and Laborites 
would do an ungallant and inhospitable 
act in insulting the Czar on his approach- 
ing visit of peace. 
Sf 

We are interested in the 
= beige boa creed on which four de- 

nominations in South Af- 
tica—Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist 
and Congregational—propose to unite 
and form one body, for what it omits as 
much as for what it includes. It is as 
follows : 

“I. This Church acknowledges and receives 
the Word of God delivered in the Old and 
New Testaments as its standard of faith and 
StL It accepts and holds as the central mes- 
sage of Scripture the evangel of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Who loved‘us and gave 
Himself for us; in Whom God is revealed as 
the righteous and loving Father Who is not 
willing that any should perish but that all 
should come to repentance; thru Whom God 
has established His kingdom on earth; and by 
whom the Holy Spirit draws men to faith and 
penitence, inspires them to a life of service, and 
brings them into ever deeper harmony with 
God’s Holy Will. 

“III. This Church exists for the proclama- 
tion of Christ’s Gospel and the extension of 
His kingdom.” 

Compare the above with the Apostles’ 
Creed. There is nothing in it about 
“conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; 
he descended into Hell, the third day he 
rose from the dead; he ascended into 
Heaven and sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty; from thence 
he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” Instead of this biography as all 
important, we have Jesus Christ loved us 
and gave Himself for us; that God is a 
loving Father who wishes all to come to 
repentance, and is establishing his king- 
dom on earth; that faith, penitence and 
service brings us into harmony with 
God, and that this is Christ’s gospel. 
Nothing is denied that is in the old creed 
and little is asserted. The difference is 
in the emphasis, and this is put on char- 
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acter and trust in a loving Father in 
Heaven. The Christian people in South 
Africa seem to be as advanced as those 
in this country. More advanced in 
union. Here these four denominations 
could not think of uniting and will not 
for ten years. Why not? 
st 

We do not know that Father Tyrrell’s 
death was hastened by his removal from 
the Jesuit order, but it might well have 
done so. He was a convert, and the act 
which deprived him of the right to say 
mass did not separate him from the 
Church he had joined. He sought its 
last offices, but he did not retract his 
liberal heresies. The immediate occa- 
sion of his expulsion was a long private 
letter which he wrote to a friend, show- 
ing how there could be a reconciliation 
between the Church and modern science. 
This letter was copied and handed 
around on the Continent, and was finally 
printed without his name, but its author- 
ship was traced to him. When charged 
with heresy he remained contumacious 
and wrote freely in defense of his posi- 
tion. In his death, as in his doctrine, he 
follows his friend St. George Mivart, 
who, after writing in defense of the 
Church, was excommunicated by Car- 
dinal Vaughan. 


The remarkable fact about the new 
German Chancellor is that he is a com- 
moner. He is called “Dr.,” not Prince 
or Count. He has never served as dip- 
lomat in foreign courts, like his predeces- 
sors, Caprivi, Hohenlohe and Von Bue- 
low. He has worked his way up in the 
civil service, and began by passing an 
examination. He has no personal knowl- 
edge of foreign capitals, for he has never 
had service inthem. He is a hard work- 
ing man at the desk, and he knows Ger- 
many. But Von Buelow trusted and rec- 
ommended him. May we not under- 
stand that the Emperor does not rule as 
much as he did, and that a man is needed 
who knows Germany and can deal suc- 
cessfully with the Reichstag. We may 
hope that under him Germany may cease 
to be regarded as a menace to peace. 

ss 

The members of the Georgia State 
Senate and House have signed a petition 
to President Taft, asking him to appoint 
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a certain white man as Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue at Atlanta. But there is 
no vacancy, President Taft may prob- 
ably tell them. Henry Rucker, a colored 
man, to be sure, has held the office cred- 
itably under President McKinley and 
President Roosevelt, and it is trouble 
President Taft will get into if he lets it 
be understood colored men must be 
turned out of office to make room for 
white men. Three Georgia arbitrators 
have lately given him a good precedent 
in refusing to remove the colored fire- 
men from the Georgia Railroad. 


& 


The Rev. Johnston Myers, pastor of 
the Emmanuel Baptist Church, of Chi- 
cago, is quoted as saying: 

“I will inaugurate a fight against the Uni 
versity of Chicago that will be nation-wide in 
its proportions; I will see that the institution 
is so generally denounced that the people of 
the United States will look upon it with hor- 
ror; I will work until no reputable students go 
there, and before the fight is done the Univer 
sity of Chicago will have ceased to exist.” 
Mr. Myers has undertaken no light task. 
He ought to give at least a week to it. 
Possibly he overrates his ability. A fly 
once resolved to eat up an ox; but the 
ox felt the first bite, swung its tail to 
the right spot, and afterward there was 
no fly there. This fable might teach 
something to Mr. Myers. 


cd 


Mr. William J. Bryan is very kind to 
President Taft in offering to give what- 
ever assistance he can render to the 
President to secure the ratification of 
both amendments to the Constitution, if 
the President will add an amendment for 
popular election of Senators to that au- 
thorizing an income tax. Mr. Bryan 
is unwilling to consider himself as a back 
number. 

& 


Aigrettes, or heron plumes, smuggled 
to this port, were seized, condemned, 
ordered sold, but afterward ordered de- 
stroyed, as it is illegal to have them 
offered for sale in this State. It is a 
good law. If folks want to wear heron’s 
plumes, let them raise herons for the 
purpose, as they raise ostriches and pea- 
cocks. Then it will be decent for a 
woman to put the slender, swaying vani- 
ties in her hat, and no wrong done. 
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The Chinese Plan Americanized? 


Tue Chinese people are reputed to 
have a system whereby their physicians 
are kept under pay so long as those re- 
taining their services remain well. When 
sickness comes the doctor’s emolument 
ceases. Possibly we may find the Chi- 
nese system to be superior to ours and 
make substitutions. At any rate, Dr. 
Benedict, before the American Academy 
of Medicine, recently presented a plan 
under which physicians should contract 
with their patients for attendance dur- 
ing health upon a yearly basis. Dr. Bene- 
dict’s idea was in a measure, at least, to 
follow the lead of the Chinese, in that 
the prevention of disease should be 
sought after rather than a cure after it 
had made its appearance. Health con- 
servation was to be accomplished thru 
the medium of periodic examinations 
and advice, whereby disease should be 
detected in its incipiency and a cure 
brought about before the chronic stage 
had been reached. Certain features of 
this idea have already been broached in 
insurance circles by Burnside Foster, 
M. D., the chief medical examiner of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for Minnesota, and editor of 
the St. Paul Medical Journal, and to 
which reference was made in our issue 
of April 8. Possibly the insurance com- 
panies and the doctors may become com- 
petitive in this field, but the Chinese idea 
appears to have had modern reincarna- 
tion that promises much in the working 
out. ; 

Js 


Accident Underwriters’ Conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls 


_ THE International Association of Ac- 
cident Underwriters was in a four-days’ 
convention at Niagara Falls last week. 
Fifty-eight companies were represented. 
Present and prospective legislation and 
the increasing activities of the insurance 
commissioners formed the subjects of 
discussion. The president of the con- 
vention, H. G, B. Alexander, of Chicago, 
in his annual address, laid particular 
Stress upon the subject of legislation and 


how it will affect accident underwriters. 
He said in part as follows: 


“If I read the signs of the time aright the 
next few years, perhaps the very next year, 
will be the most critical time in the history of 
accident and health insurance—the time in 
which it will be determined with lasting ef- 
fect what degree -of State supervision shall be 
exercised over our policy contracts and how 
far we shall be left free agents to sell that 
which the public desires and which we can af- 
ford to sell at an obtainable price. It seems 
to me that this crisis is near at hand, and I 
feel that the chief object of this brief address 
should be to present to you this thought that 
we should counsel together wisely and ef- 
fectively to produce the best results in safe- 
guarding our interests, 

* * * * * * 

“As accident underwriters we are of course 
reaping a certain benefit from the publicity at 
present being given to the per‘*’s which beset 
workers in industrialism. Th. United States 
Bureau of Labor reports that every year more 
than thirty thousand workmen lose their lives 
while engaged in duties incident to their reg- 
ular vocations. Reports issued by the Census 
Bureau show that of deaths in insurable males 
almost 10 per cent. are due to accident. This 
publicity has given rise to a careful consid- 
eration in many quarters of means for reduc- 
ing the number of injuries and deaths from 
accidental causes, with the result that the past 
vear has witnessed the organization of a con- 
ciderable number of institutions having in 
view the.minimization of the industrial toll of 
death and disability. Every such effort de- 
serves and has our earnest approval and co- 
overation, for the constant and rapid increase 
in the number of accidents incident to all oc- 
cupations renders imperative a reduction in 
another channel if our present moderate rates 
are to be maintained.” 


as 


WHEN the vacationist is free from 
the cares and worries of everyday busi- 
ness and rises each morning on pleasure 
bent, he is liable to run hazards that 
may easily be designated vacation perils, 
because that is exactly what they are. 
Drowning at the seaside is a frequent 
casualty; the number of accidents in 
which automobiles figure is constantly 
increasing; the mountain climber may 
break his leg; horses do sometimes get 
frightened and cause accidents ; the lake 
bather may have cramps, and those who 
rock boats may do so once too often. 
The vacation has its perils, against 
which accident insurance is calculated 
to provide. 
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__Fiscal Year’s Foreign Trade 


Ow1ncG to an increase of imports and 
a much larger decrease of exports, the 
foreign trade reports for the fiscal year 
show the smallest excess ($351,178,316) 
of exports since 1897. The increase of 
imports was mainly in materials for 
manufacture, testifying to improvement 
in business, while the loss in exports was 
chiefly in breadstuffs and meats, grain 
and flour accounting for nearly $55,000,- 
ooo of the entire decrease of $197,000,- 
ooo. Below are the figures for the last 
five years: 


Fiscal 
year. ports. Imports. Excess. 


1909 . .$1, 663,126,008 $1,311,948,592 $351,178,316 
- 1,860,773,346 1,194,341,792 666,431,554 
1,880,851,078 1,434,421,425 446,420,053 
1,753,804,500 1,117,513,071 401,048,505 
1,460,827,271 991,087,371 469,739,900 
June, the closing month of the year, 
was the first month in twelve years to 
show an excess ($7,158,000) of imports, 
but in no preceding June had the imports 
been so large. In the movement of gold, 
the record of 1908 was reversed, an ex- 
port excess of $47,500,000 following an 
import excess of nearly $76,000,000, 
which was due to the demand during the 
panic. In the movement of silver, an 
export excess of $11,727,000 for the 
year is shown. 


The alain Movement 


Sicns of marked improvement con- 
tinue to be shown in the iron and steel 
industry. Prices were advanced last 
week, and several of the leading inde- 
pendent companies have orders to keep 
them busy until January. The great 
Corporation is operating 92 per cent. of 
its full capacity, which is said to be 
equivalent to 100 per cent. in 1908. 
Within a few days the railroads have 
asked for bids on 34,000 steel freight 
cars. The Pennsylvania needs 20,000, 
the Northwestern 6,000, and the Balti- 
more & Ohio seeks to place orders for 
6,000, and also for 70 passenger cars 
and 65 locomotives. Just before sailing 
for Europe, last week, Judge Gary, 
chairman of the Steel Corporation, said: 


“I am leaving with an easy mind and under 
the most favorable conditions so far as the 


business of the Steel Corporation in particular, 
and the outlook generally, is concerned. - Prices 
are certainly advancing, and orders for future 
deliveries are accumulating. Signs of activity 
and increased demand are everywhere appar- 
ent. Orders have so accumulated on the books 
of the Steel Corporation that it has become 
necessary to start additional furnaces, and the 
production is now greater than it has been 
since the banner season of 1907. Nearly all of 
the plants are running full capacity, and some 
are so overcrowded with orders that deliveries 
are delayed. Constantly increasing production 
is not keeping pace with demand, however, aud 
demand is not prompted by any desire to a: 

cumulate stock, but is occasioned by actual im- 
mediate consumption. I mention these facts 
merely to show the basis for my belief that we 
are entering on an era of prosperity of greater 
or less duration, and I firmly believe that it 
will prove greater than any for years past. With 
good crops—for which we have every reason 
to hope—I see a long season of great prosper 
ity ahead for all lines of business.” 


It is due partly to the condition of the 


steel industry that Steel common shares 
rose in the market last week to 73. At 


‘that price the return to the investor is 


only a little more than 2% per cent., but 
many expect that the dividend will soon 
be increased. These shares were sold at 
41% in February. 

Railroad gross earnings in June 
showed an increase of 10% per cent. 
Building operations in one hundred 
cities for the June quarter exceeded 
those of a year ago by 46 per cent., and 
the increase for the half year was 611% 


per cent. 
Js 


..Consul Seyfert reports from On- 
tario that about $175,000,000 has been 
invested in Canada by manufacturers of 
the United States, in the establishment 
of branch factories there. He adds $40,- 
000,000 for capital invested by Ameri- 
cans in the Canadian lumber trade. 


..At the annual convention of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association, 
last week, F. E, Lyford, of Waverly, 
retiring vice-president and candidate of 
the majority of the nominating commit- 
tee for president, was defeated because 
of his advocacy, two years ago, of a 
Government guarantee of deposits. 
Ledyard Cogswell, of Albany, was elect- 
ed, receiving 89 votes, while 38 were 
cast for Mr. Lyford. 





